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Author of “A New Theory of Terrestrial Magnetism.” 


It is an essential characteristic of true knowledge, that it never rests sati 
till it reduces all things to the simplicity and order of system, and tries every thing 
by the test of principles.—T. S. Grimke. 


It is a delightful truth, well calculated to inspire us with hope in re- 
gard to the future destiny of man, that the more the circle of knowledge 
is enlarged, the easier it is to acquire-all that is known. We feel perfectly 
assured that the period is not very distant, when the general principles 
of science will be so arranged and simplified, that the present labor of 
years will be accomplished in as many months—that we shall be ena- 
bled to explore every corner of nature’s wide domain, with a rail-road 
speed, and avail ourselves of a thousand rich treasures of nature and art 
now unknown to mankind. The present age is emphatically marked by 
boldness and originality. The power of steam has more effectually re- 
volutionized the affairs of men, than all the conquests of all the Cesars 
and Napoleons. May we not reasonably hope that a far more extended 
knowledge of nature’s laws, is still within the grasp of human intellect, 
and that it will ultimately constitute the grand lever of Archimedes, by 
which he thought to move the world?) Whatcan be more sublime than 
the achievements of those master spirits of the world, who have moulded 
the thoughts and affections of mankind through every age ‘—whose im- 
perial vision has soared beyond their narrow dwellings, and surveyed 
every object throughout the immensity of creation —* whose theatre of 
action is the boundless universe ?”—who have embraced, by a single 
glance, the most distant affinities 7—who have educed, as it were, out of 
nothing, those grand results, which have astonished and delighted man- 
kind 2 

Who could have suspected, without the aid of general principles, 
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that from a comparison of the bony structure of living animals, a key 
could be formed to unravel the mysteries of buried continents? Yet this 
has been accomplished by the labours of Cuvier, with the certainty of 
demonstration. 

Should the doctrine which we have advanced in another place be true,* 
that caloric is the cause of attraction, and of all the other powers and af- 
fections of ponderable matter—of light, life, gravitation, and magnetic po- 
larity, what vast and illimitable fields does it not open to our view in the 
hitherto unexplored regions of science ! 

Were it for no other object than the pure and lofty pleasure which 
flows from intellectual expansion, we should occasionally withdraw our 
minds from the busy cares and bartering spirit of worldly pursuits, and 
contemplate the majesty-and loveliness of nature. To those who scan 
her works with the eye of philosophy, there is no loneliness in creation. 
Allis vocal with accents of moving harmony, from the “ bold thunder,” 
uttering its voice in pealing anthems from on high, to the low murmur of 
the tinkling rill—or the silent, but never ceasing energy which wakes to 
life a slumbering world—which fills the soul with transports of love and 
gratitude, till it mounts up on the wings of divine contemplation to the 
regions of empyreal light, and listens to the “* melting songs of other 
worlds.” ‘To him that asks shall be given—and to him that knocks 
shall be opened the temple of wisdom, of beauty, of power. He shall 
come in and behold the simple and sublime mechanism of the Great 
Architect——and exclaim with the prophet of old, “ the whole earth is full 
of his glory.” ‘The breathing spirit of creation says come—the bright 
skies, the glad waters, the green earth, and every being of nature’s ten 
thousand rejoicing tribes, says come, and drink from the welling fountains 
of that living knowledge, which purifies the heart, chastens the affections, 
and raises us to communion with the great source of life. 

There is another view of this delightful subject, which has been sug- 
gested by a judicious writer of the present day. Mr. Maden remarks, 
that “ every pursuit which ennobles the mind, has a tendency to invigo- 
rate the body, and by its tranquillizing influence, to add to the duration 
of human life”—and he has shown by statistical estimates, that the vo- 
taries of physical science, as a class, enjoy longer life than those at- 
tached to other pursuits. It must be acknowledged that there is some- 
thing in the contemplation of general laws, which leads the mind from 
the agitations of the world and the conflict of turbulent emotions ; and 
which is calculated to soothe the disappointments of life. 

‘There is no department of physics, which offers stronger claims to 
our attention than geology. Considered in all its relations, it embraces 
a vast variety of objects. There is, in fact, no study which leads to a 
more comprehensive range of inquiry. Almost every branch of physi- 
cal science has become tributary to its support ; while in return, each has 
been enriched by its discoveries. Philosophers have recently accom- 


* * A new Theory of Terrestrial Magnetism.” For a review of this work, 
see the Knickerbocker for August 1833.—Epb. 
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plished for geology, what Sir Isaac Newton did for astronomy—they have 
reduced it to a system of principles—so that more useful knowledge of 
the earth’s structure may now be acquired from a dozen lectures, than 
formerly by the labor of a life-time. The prejudices which have hi- 
therto retarded its progress are rapidly giving way; and it is at the pre- 
sent time, employing the talents of many of the most distinguished phi- 
losophers of Europe and this country. It is, indeed, the fashionable sci- 
ence of the day; and may be said to form a necessary part of practical 
and ornamental education. 

The wide extent of its applications—the lofty tone of its generaliza- 
tions—the striking evidence which it affords of design and all-pervading 
benevolence, forcibly arrest the attention of every enlightened mind. 
Whatever enlarges our conceptions of the boundless wisdom of the Cre- 
ator, and of the unalterable laws by which He governs the universe, ex- 
alts our faith and purifies our adoration. Geology unfolds the various 
changes which the surface of the earth has undergone at successive 
epochs. It carries us back “ through the dark posterns of time long 
elapsed,” and speaks to us a language more magnificent than that of 
men. It leads us to examine the various invisible attractions and de- 
compositions of matter, perpetually going on above and beneath the 
ground. In distinguishing one geological formation from another, we 
learn the zoological and botanical properties of the animal and vegeta- 
ble tribes embedded in their strata. In tracing the causes which mo- 
dify the elevations and depressions of continents, and their relations to 
the surrounding ocean, we become acquainted with the fundamental 
doctrines of climate, so essentially connected with our health and well- 
being. 

But we have heard it said, that the generality of men consider the 
subject of geology above their comprehension; and consequently feel 
little interest in its study. The reason is obvious. Until recently, it 
has been a jumble of absurd and contradictory hypotheses about cosmo- 
gony, or the origin of matter, instead of a clear exposition of the laws 
of nature, deduced from well-established facts. The spirit of inquiry, 
which is now abroad in the awakened world, is rapidly sweeping away 
these idle speculations. The cravings of a generous mind, that loves 
truth, cannot be satisfied with metaphysical subtleties and vague con- 
jectures. It requires more substantial food. When our labors are 
confined to the investigation of facts, and to the simple classification of 
principles, there is no science difficult of comprehension. The great 
object of learning in the present day, is not to puzzle men’s brains with 
the mystic jargon of visionary lore, but to render the attainment of 
knowledge easy, useful, and agreeable. Though our understandings 
may be incapable of scanning all the mysteries of creation, it is quite 
evident that every part of the universe is governed by uniform laws— 
and that the aggregate of these laws, constitutes the grand conservative 
principles of nature—that all the changes and convulsions of the sys- 
tem, tend tothe production of general good. For example, when, from 
excessive heat and moisture, putrefaction becomes injurious to the 


higher orders of animal life, myriads of animalcules, gnats, musketoes, 
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and vegetables, such as mosses, &c. spring from the putrefactive pro- 
cess and arrest its progress. So, when the weather has been close 
and sultry for a considerable time, a tempest or hurricane is sure to 
follow; by which means unwholesome vapors are dispersed, and pure 
air supplied. In the same way nature has assigned limits to the pro- 
gress of every evil incident to the animal and vegetable world—so that 
it is difficult to draw the boundary line between good and evil. The 
truth is, that every thing in nature is “ very good”—and tends to the 
greatest possible happiness to the greatest number of animated beings. 

The same doctrine is true in the moral constitution of the world. 
Misfortune and disappointment draw our minds from the unsatisfying 
objects of earthly ambition, and stimulate us to the cultivation of our | 
nobler faculties. ‘ 





* The native metal of the mine 
Must burn before its surface shine.” 


The history of nature affords unbounded scope for the exercise of our 
intellectual powers. It inspires a love of the great, the beautiful, and 
the good. It gives a lofty aim to our ambition ; and teaches us that the 
only conquests worthy of rational regard, are those of knowledge and 
virtue, over ignorance, prejudice, and vice. 

Wherever we turn our gaze, nature unfolds her ample page for our 
instruction and delight. The green and flowery fields—the balmy fresh- 
ness of the air—the radiant glories of the sun, and chastened softness of 
the silent moon—the grandeur of the mountains, lifting their cold and 
icy tops above the clouds—the magnificence of the deep blue heavens, 
studded with shining orbs—the gorgeous and soothing coloring of the 
world, are calculated to call forth perpetual strains of gratitude from re- 
joicing millions. 

If we turn to the animal creation, the scene is not less astonishing. 
How countless the generations of the living! What multitudes that we 
cannot see! What voices that we do not hear, hymn their low melodies 
while borne on the bosom of the viewless air! Every tide-washed rock 
of the tropical seas is covered with corals and beautiful shells. Ani- 
mals adapted to every clime, from the equator to the poles, (amounting 
to more than five hundred thousand species,) cover the earth and partake 
of its fruits. .The atmosphere is filled with the joyous sports of the fea- 
thered tribes. The ocean teems with life. It is supposed by Lamarck 
that it contains more than a million species of plants and animals. What 
a store of wonders, from the huge Leviathan that tumbles on its bil- 
lows, to the phosphorescent animalcule that glows and sparkles in its 
waters! 

We can command the glittering treasures which lie buried beneath the 
earth—its “‘ beauteous rubies,” sparkling diamonds, and precious stones. 
We can trace the history of extinct animals by their fossil remains— 
learn the modes of their existence—the relative epochs to which they be- 
longed—and the revolutions by which they have passed away. They 
are the unwritten archives of buried continents—a hieroglyphic language 
of the past, which no art can counterfeit nor sophistry evade; and it has 
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been by a careful study of these ancient chronicles of the globe, that the 
science of geology has made such rapid progress within the last thirty 
ears. 

: On this subject we beg leave to direct your attention to the remarks of 
a distinguished naturalist of the present day. Never, perhaps, says 
Mr. Lyell, did any science, with the exception of astronomy, unfold, in 
an equally brief period, so many novel and unexpected truths, and 
overturn so many pre-conceived opinions. ‘The senses had for ages 
declared the earth to be at rest, until the astronomer proved that it was 
carried through space with inconceivable velocity. In like manner was 
the surface of this planet regarded as having remained unaltered since 
the creation, until the geologist proved that it had been the theatre of re- 
iterated change, and was still the subject of unceasing revolutions. The 
discovery of other systems in the boundless regions of space, was the 
triumph of astronomy—to trace the same system through various 
transformations—to behold it, at successive eras, adorned with different 
mountains and valleys, lakes and seas, and peopled with new inhabitants, 
was the delightful meed of geological research. (See Principles of Ge- 
ology. Vol. 1.) 

We shall now say a few words on the tendency of geological pursuits, 
as a source of recreation and amusement. 

After having obtained but a general knowledge of rocky formations 
and their fossil contents, every mountain and valley, river and plain, be- 
comes a fruitful theme for new and interesting reflections. Whether at 
home or abroad, you are prepared to sympathize with universal nature. 
You will find, with the noble bard of Avon, “ sermons in stones, books 
in the running brooks, and good in every thing.” 

Do you wish to know the depths of the “ dark blue sea?” What for- 
mations are going on perpetually on its dreary and sunless floor?’ Do 
you wish to know how lakes and steep cliffs are formed? and how the 
giant mountains were upheaved from their watery beds? The present 
improved state of geology will show you causes now in operation, in dif- 
ferent parts of the world, sufficient to explain these grand phenomena. 
In the midst of storms, earthquakes, and deluges, you will perceive order, 
harmony, and beauty, to constitute “ the circle of eternal change, which 
is the life of nature.”* Who that has a mind to think and feel, but must 
glow with rapture while surveying this splendid and beautiful scene? 
Who would exchange the delights of nature for the empty and unsatis- 
fying amusements of the gay and the idle? 

It is not, however, as an object of merely amusing speculation, that 
geology claims our attention. Its relation to agriculture, and to mining 
in all its branches, renders it highly important in a practical point of view. 

We cannot pass over this interesting part of the subject without dwel- 
ling for a moment on the adaptation of every thing above and beneath 
the ground, to the sustenance and comfort of man. Who can behold 
the immense deposits of ancient vegetation, which constitute our present 
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beds of vial without wonder and astonishment 1—aupplies which will 
last thousands of years, after all the fuel on the surface of our continents 
shall have been consumed. The process is still going on at the mouths, 
and on the banks of our rivers, for the supply of future continents and 
future times. The universal diffusion of salt and metals equally chal- 
lenge our admiration. 

We sometimes hear of good men deprecating the use of geological 
science, from an apprehension that it may lead to infidelity. This is a 
great mistake, and has arisen from a contracted view of the subject. 
There is no science’ which furnishes a greater variety of evidence in fa- 
vor of natural theology, except, perhaps, phrenology. The fundamental 
principles of religion are not to be invalidated by any system of doc- 
trines, whether true or false. They are a part of the human soul, and 
belong as essentially to the nature of man as do his intellectual powers. 
The great truths of physical science are not opposed to the best inter- 
ests of religion. They are its handmaids. They are opposed only to 
narrow views and pernicious prejudices. ‘The most obvious tendency 
of this science is, to elevate and expand the noblest feelings of our na- 
ture, “to fill the understanding with sublime and instructive ideas—to 
dispel from it all unworthy and illiberal views, and to lead the mind 
through nature up to the Great First Cause.” 

If Revelation has not instructed us on the various branches of natural 
history, it is because the Bible was intended for a moral and religious 
guide, and not as a system of physical science. We have been wisely 
left to the exercise of our faculties in the discovery of scientific truths. 
Were this not the case, the march of improvement could not be progres- 
sive; and our faculties would degenerate from the want of varied em- 
ployment and incitement to exertion. 

It would, perhaps, be useless for us to occupy your time with a de- 
tailed exposition of the various theories by which speculative writers 
have attempted to explain how the world was made. The truth is, that 
from the high and palmy days of Greece and Rome, to those of Bacon 
and Galileo, was, with few exceptions, one long, dreary night of igno- 
rance and superstition. The conceptions of men had been narrowed 
down to a “petty angle of creation,” until Galileo raised his telescope to 
the heavens, and light began to dawn from distant worlds. Under the 
auspices of Kepler, Bacon, and Newton, physical science emerged from 
a state of barbarism, and the foundations of thought were renovated 
throughout Christendom. - 

Within the last twenty-five or thirty years, the science of geology has 
been almost entirely remodelled, and established on the basis of the in- 
ductive philosophy. ‘To the genius of Cuvier is due the credit of crea- 
ting a new epoch in this department of physical investigation. He has 
rendered the science of fossil organic remains a key to unlock the mys- 
teries of geology—a perpetual light to irradiate the march of future dis- 
cove 

It is the province of geology to unfold the causes which modify ter- 
restrial temperature, which render the latitude of 70° colder on our own 
continent than that of 80 or even 90°—which renders it the focus of 
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magnetic attraction, and which causes some seasons to be excessively 
cold, while others are mild, &c. and their influence on animal and vege- 
table life. Having said thus much by way of introduction, we shall now 
call your attention to the following positions, as the basis of geological 
knowledge—each of which we deem susceptible of positive demon- 
stration. 

ist. That the crust of the earth is composed of mineral beds or for- 
mations, superimposed one upon another in regular series throughout 
the globe. 

2nd. That each formation contains, in a petrified or fossilized state, its 
own peculiar genera and species of organized bodies, termed by Berg- 
man, “ the Medals of Creation.” 

3rd. That by far the greatest number of the sirata are filled with the 
remains of sea animals, from which we are warranted to conclude that 
the rocky beds, as we now behold them, were deposited on the floors of 
ancient seas; and that, consequently, the whole world has been, at suc- 
cessive periods, covered with water. 

4th. That through all past time, as far as we can trace it, the land 
and sea have been perpetually changing places. 

5th. That these changes have been produced by the agency of rivers 
and springs, currents in the ocean, chemical decomposition, and by sub- 
terranean heat, causing earthquakes and volcanoes. Rivers and rains 
are continually carrying down dry land and dissolved rocks into the val- 
leys and seas; while earthquakes and volcanoes are perpetually coun- 
teracting their agency. ‘The earth may be considered as a huge galva- 
nic pile forever in action, under the guidance of unchangeable laws, and 
from which heat is evolved both above and beneath the ground. 

Whatever the cause of chemical affinities may be, it must always 
have been, as at present, a constituent portion of all matter; and must 
have produced those changes and decompositions which evolve sensible 
heat. So long as oxygen combines with other elements, (and we know 
that oxydation is perpetually going on throughout nature,) heat must be 
set at liberty. All matter is in a state of ceaseless combustion, slow or 
active in proportion to the rapidity of oxydation. During the oxydation 
of all metals, by which they are converted into powder or rust, heat is 
evolved. If all the heat which is produced by oxydation or combustion 
on the surface of the earth, were confined in its interior for a thousand 
years, instead of escaping as it does into the planetary spaces by radia- 
tion, its elastic force would be incalculable; and if it had no vents or 
safety valves by which to escape, would cause the most tremendous 
convulsions and explosions. It is probable that the amount of heat 
evolved by chemical combustion throughout the interior of the earth, ex- 
ceeds very far in quantity what is given out on the surface; and that it 
would rend the earth into fragments, were it not for the hundreds of vol- 
canic vents by which it escapes. ll around, above and beneath, is in 
a perpetual state of circulation and transmutation. Solids are convert- 
ed into fluids, and fluids into gases, which are again changed into ani- 
mals, plants, minerals, fluids, &c. Every process of fermentation is a 
slow combustion. The same thing is true of every decomposition and 
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recombination of animal and vegetable matter. When a large building 
is on fire, the union of atmospheric oxygen with carbon and hydrogen, 
is rapid, and we are all sensible of the great quantity of heat which is 
disengaged ; but we do not reflect, that it is also perpetually evolved by 
every process of oxydation, however slow. We know, that heat is 
evolved by numerous chemical mixtures. If equal volumes of water 
and sulphuric acid be mixed, the thermometer rises from 57° to 212°. 
It is by the union of oxygen with metals that galvanic heat is produced 
—for, as soon as the process of oxydation ceases, the galvanic pile loses 
its energy. Whenheatis disengaged by oxydation at great depths in the 
interior of the earth, it is confined by superincumbent pressure, perhaps for 
thousands of years, until it accumulates and expands with such force as to 
overcome all resistance, when it bursts forth into volcanoes, upheaving the 
crust of the globe into mountains. By the agency of subterranean heat, 
the internal portions of the earth are dissolved, and forced, as it were, by 
the power of a mighty heart to the surface, where it becomes the recep- 
tacle of unnumbered forms of life and beauty. Thus, we perceive that 
the matter of the earth, like the blood in the human system, is forever 
circulating from the centre to the circumference. Continents and isl- 
ands are raised above the ocean, while rivers and streams, like veins 
and absorbents, are conveying the effete and worn-out matter of moun- 
tains and hills to the sea. 

It was supposed by some of the older geologists, that in the earlier 
periods of the world there were no volcanoes; while others have im- 
agined, that during ancient periods of the world they were much more 
active than at present. ‘To those who believe in the uniformity of na- 
ture’s laws, we need only state that neither of these opinions has any 
foundation in fact or analogy. We are authorized rather to believe, that 
the amount of chemical action, going on throughout all matter, is in pro- 
portion to the amount of matter; and that it is equal in all given periods 
of time. If the earth were one million times larger than it now is, it 
would probably disengage one million times as much caloric as it now 
does by chemical agency, which would carry off continually a portion of 
its matter in the form of light, to illuminate and vivify, other worlds, in 
the same way that the sun now does. 

From the successive changes in the relative position of land and 
sea, produced by the above causes, have resulted corresponding changes 
of climate in the same latitudes, by which tropical heats have extended 
to the arctic circle ; which changes have been accompanied by the suc- 
cessive production and extinction of various orders of animal and vege- 
table tribes, most of which have been long since swept from the theatre 
of life, leaving behind their fossil remains as the only record of their 
existence. 

It is thus that geology unfolds to our view “the worlds which have 
been, ‘and traces the gradual revolutions by which they have passed 
away.” ‘The great sandy deserts are but the comminuted fragments of 
ancient mountains. The more level portions of the Atlantic states are 
only the ruins of the south-eastern slope of the Alleghanies, disintegrated 
and washed down in the progress of ages into the sea. The great allu- 
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vial valley of the Mississippi, one hundred miles wide, is composed of 
the wreck of a thousand hills, torn from their rocky bases and trans- 
ported by his turbid waters. In the same way, nearly the whole of Loui- 
siana has been deposited in the bay of Mexico. 

Many other remarkable illustrations of the power of running water in 
transporting stones and earthy matter to great distances, may be found in 
the United States. All the lower part of the island on which the city of 
New-York is built, consists of sand, gravel, and rounded pebbles, boul- 
ders, &c.—which proves that it has been transported by running water. 
The same is true of Long Island, Governor’s Island, all the southern 
portion of New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, and Alabama—they 
all consist of the disintegrated materials of older and rocky formations, 
removed by the gravitating force of water from the high lands into the 
sea, where they have become mixed with the relics of the ocean, and 
formed beds of clay, gravel, marle, sand, &c. On many parts of our 
sea-coast, these loose materials have been scooped out by the action of 
tidal waves, forming inlets, bays, estuaries, or arms of the sea, as Dela- 
ware and Chesapeake bays, New-York bay, Long Island sound, and 
nearly all the inlets which make into our alluvial coast, from the gulf of 
St. Lawrence to the western extremity of the gulf of Mexico. 

It may be laid down as an established axiom in geology, that, when- 
ever you find the substrata compased of clay, marle, gravel, pebbles, and 
other rounded or comminuted fragments, that you are walking over the 
ruins of ancient rocks, transported by running water from their original 
higher localities. Perhaps we may be told by some diluvialtist, that the 
great level bottom of the Mississippi, the Ohio, the Hudson, Xc. could 
not have been deposited by these rivers, because they now never rise so 
high as the upper bottoms. ‘True; but those rivers have deepened 
their channels. They formerly occupied higher ground than at pre- 
sent. ‘The Mississippi has dug out by the erosive action of its waters, 
a channel 320 feet below the level of the great inclined plain through 
which it passes. The Ohio now occupies a bed from 350 to 450 feet 
below the level of Kentucky, Indiana, Missouri, Illinois, Western Vir- 
ginia, Pennsylvania, and Ohio. There are no mountains in these States 
after we cross the Alleghanies. The hills and high cliffs are found bor- 
dering the rivers and large creeks, and have been formed by the cease- 
less action of running water. Where these streams have furrowed out 
channels through beds of horizontal limestone and sandstone (the pre- 
vailing rocks of the western country,) the strata of the opposite banks 
correspond in a remarkable manner. Besides, the general level of the 
great limestone formation, from Alabama to Niagara falls, is about the 
same. The river Niagara (below the falls) affords a magnificent ex- 
ample of the progressive excavation of a deep valley in a solid rock, 
by the action of running water. By the continued destruction of the 
rocks, it is said that the falls have receded about 50 yards within the 
last forty years. The gorge, or ravine, below the falls, is about seven 
miles long, where the river enters lake Ontario. Mr. Lyell has es- 
timated that if the ratio of recession had never exceeded 50 yards in 
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forly years, it must have required nearly 10,000 years for the excavation 
of the whole ravine. Should the erosive action not be accelerated in 
future, Mr. L. thinks it will require upwards of 30,000 years for the 
falls to reach lake Erie (25 miles distant,) to which they seem destined 
to arrive in the course of time, unless some earthquake changes the re- 
lative levels of the district. The whole of the substrata consist of the 
same geological formations as are now exposed to view at the falls. 
Kentucky, Cumberland, and Tennessee rivers, have furrowed out deep 
beds through solid limestone of the same character, from 200 to 400 
feet in depth. The gorge through which cedar creek runs was pro- 
duced in the same way—except that the upper portion of the great lime- 
stone-bed was very hard in one place—and resisied the action of the 
water, which dissolved and carried away the inferior portions—thus 
forming that beautiful arch termed the Natural Bridge. The deep chan- ’ 
nel of the mighty Hudson has been gradually formed, during the pro- 
gress of revolving ages by the congregated rills and streams that drain 
the Highlands. The present bed of the great ocean is composed of the 
pulverized and dissolved fragments of ten thousand hills, mountains and 
plains. Earthquakes are upheaving the earth from the bed of the sea, 
forming new islands, destined to become the nuclei of future continents. 

Thus we perceive, that if sufficient time be allowed, the most exten- 
sive changes of the earth’s surface can be effected by the tranquil influ- 
ence of ordinary operations, as taught by Doctor Hutton. Should I 
be asked how long it required to scoop out all the deep and extensive 
valleys of our continent, I answer, that it has been accomplished since 
our systems of mountains were upheaved—and that the elevation of our 
mountains is comparatively a recent affair in the revolutions of the globe. 
Certain it is, that the immense beds of slate, sandstone, and limestone, 
which constitute the greater part of the crust of our continent, were de- 
posited in seas and lakes long before our mountains were upraised, 
which is demonstrated by the fact, that all those formations have been 
disturbed, inclined, fractured, and uplifted by the granite or primitive 
mountains. It may be received as an axiom, that wherever rocky 
strata are inclined instead of flat, volcanic agency has there been at 
work. Indeed, it is impossible that we could have any high mountains, 
without volcanic agency—as rains, rivers, and springs, are perpetually 
reducing them to plains. Were it not for the countervailing agency of 
earthquakes and volcanoes, we must necesarily contemplate the period 
when the whole earth would be reduced to a dead ‘and stagnant level. 
We should not have that beautiful diversity of land and water, moun- 
tains and valleys, rocky hills and verdant plains, which now adorn its 
surface ;—but a gloomy chaos of land and water would every where 
prevail. We should, in fact, have no rivers and springs—nor should we 
have those refreshing showers of rain, which depend on mountains and 
high lands for their production. The clear blue dome of heaven, with 
its millions of stars, would be obscured by a perpetual mist or fog. In 
short, the earth would not be habitable, except by the lower orders of 
animals and plants. How limited the conceptions of those who think 
they behold, in storms, and tempests, and earthquakes, the visitations of 
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an avenging Deity! The time has been then, when our mountains did 
not exist—and the time is coming when they will cease to exist. Itis de- 
monstrated that during the deposition of ourtransition and secondary rocks, 
a vast ocean occupied the place of our present continents—from the fact 
that these formations are filled with the fossil remains of sea animals. 
Whether, during the prevalence of that ancient ocean over our north- 
ern continent, there existed dry land in the place of our tropical seas, is 
a question of much interest, as the fact, if known to have existed, would 
enable us to account for the warm temperature which prevailed in high 
latitudes during the deposition of our older rocks. As it is highly pro- 
bable that the relative amount of land and sea has been nearly the same 
at all times, and as there is now three times as much land in the north- 
ern, as in the southern hemisphere, it is reasonable to suppose, that du- 
ring the deposition of our ancient rocks, the sea prevailed over this he- 
misphere, as it does now over the southern hemisphere—and that while 
the sea prevailed here, dry land prevailed there. 

What can be more magnificent than the unceasing transposition of 
matter, by which the surface of the earth is forever renewed. Old things 
pass away, and all things become new. ‘The air, the ocean, and the 
earth, are forever in motion under the guidance of unchangeable laws. 
Not only Memphis and Thebes, Balbec and Jerusalem, Athens and 
Rome, shall crumble into ruins and mingle with the elements of the 
great whole—the everlasting hills shall also be removed ;—while nature 
shall continue to “ flourish in immortal youth ; unhurt amidst the war of 
elements, the wreck of matter, and the crush of worlds.” 

[This Article formed the substance of the admired Introductory Lecture to the course of 
Geology which Dr. Metcalf delivered before the Mercantile Library Association, and we 


feel happy to make the Knickerbocker the medium of rendering more generally known an Es- 
say at once so eloquent and so jnteresting. Ep. K.] 





THE COMPARISON, 


While Flora, in spring-time, arrays her in flowers, 
And sunbeams and raindrops lie bright on her bowers, 
Come, range for a moment, Eliza! with me, 

And I'll shew, in her garden, an image of thee. 


“Tt is I’—says the lily, just wash’d in the dew ;— 
“Tt is ’—says the rosebud, fresh opening to view ;— 
And the tulip and dahliah and hyacinth cry, 

With the violet and pink—“ It is I—it is 1.” 


Come hither, Eliza! and heed not their cries ;— 

Thy charms are confined not to elegant dyes ;— 

The flower-tints of summer but glow for a day, 

Then silently vanish forever away. 

See, here in the shade of this jessamine bower, 

Late wash’d in the rainbow-lit tears of the shower, 

Thine image :—as they who but know thee must grant, 

With its full soul of feeling—the sensitive plant ! 

Then heed not—dear lady! the tears that must flow, 

A few fleeting years, in this valley of wo :— 

But look to Moriah, the mount in the sky, 

Where mercy shall wipe every tear from thine eye. 
MYNALOS. 
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THE DYING WIFE. 





BY MRS. DA PONTE. 





Ah! come and feel how cold the hand 
That soon will colder be, 
Gaze on my face, and near me stand 
Whilst I am yet with thee. 
Perhaps when I am gone thou’lt weep 
Over my lonely bier, 
And watch me as I calmly sleep | 
Released from sorrows here. 


Ah! come; the light within my eye 
Fades with the fading day : 

Upon my lips the last faint sigh 
That bears my life away ; 

And soon my cheek will be so cold, 
I fear that even thou 

Wilt inly shudder to behold 
My pale and sunken brow. 


Nay, weep not—sighs are all in vain, 
Could words or burning tears 
Revive this blighted form again, 
To hope and future years ; 
I would not have my footsteps stray 
The way which they have gone, 
To mingle with the wild and gay, 
Yet find myself alone.— 


I would not have my spirit taste 
Again of life’s dark stream ; 

To find my feelings run to waste, 
Amid each flattering beam, 

That casts a moment’s brightness o’er 
The weary path we tread ; 

Then leaves us darker than before, 
With all those visions fled. 


Stars of the deep blue firmament 
And everlasting night, 
All things that sing a last lament 
Unto the dying light ; 
Filing all your glories round my head, 
Ere we forever part ; 
Shine forth, and farewell radiance shed 
Around my sinking heart. 
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ON THE RISE AND PROGRESS OF THE OTTOMAN POWER IN EUROPE, 


BY PROFESSOR DA PONTE. 


Although inferior to the princes of Caramania in the extent of his do- 
minion and power, upon assuming first the sovereignty of his province 
Othman early made himself equal to the contest with any of the govern- 
ments which surrounded his narrow dominions ; and the pre-eminence 
which he acquired among the Mahommedan chiefs, soon indicated him as 
the chief enemy to be apprehended by the Christians of the Asiatic pro- 
vinces. The capital city of Prusa was in the hands of those people ; 
much of the extreme west of Asia along the Propontis was also in their 
possession ; and their occupation of these places interfered with the des- 
tined march of the Turks into Europe. In the meanwhile the strength 
of Othman grew; and the moment was drawing nigh when all that inter- 
posed between his arms and the shores of Europe was to be swept away 
to the very verge of the dividing waters. The city of Prusa yielded to 
the arms of Orkan his son, and the surrounding beys thronged in with 
oaths of allegiance and proffers of tribute. The times were still favora- 
ble to the spread of religious enthusiasm; and Othman may himse!f 
have felt its influence in the zeal with which he made it subservient to 
the cause of his conquests. The alternative which he offered, of sub- 
mission with tribute to the Christian cities, or of alliance with a change 
of faith, was not always considered a painful one; and many places 
were less averse than Othman himself may have anticipated to share in 
the glory of his conquests by a renunciation of their former faith, pre- 
ferring such terms to the payment of a heavy burthen and the condition 
of servitude. ‘Thus, while Othman extended his territorial possessions, 
he extended also his moral influence through his religion over a wide 
range of country; and one generation sufficed to blend the feelings and 
interest of the conquered and the conquerors for ever. 

The result of this policy was no less instantaneously profitable to the ad- 
vancement of the Ottoman rule, than permanently advantageous to the 
Turkish interests ; inasmuch as from this it has grown up, that in case of 
their utter expulsion from Europe, the Mussulmans will find across the 
Bosphorus a ready and a willing home prepared for their habits and insti- 
tutions. Perhaps we may always decide upon the wisdom of any political 

measure by its distant consequences, and its application to matters and 
events beyond the possible conception of the persons with whom it origi- 
nated. A different system was pursued in Europe ; and though the Turks 
erected there the capital of their empire, which for four hundred years al- 
most has bid defiance to its natural enemies, yet the European Turks can 
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hardly look upon themselves except as strangers in a foreign land. This 
policy was calculated to terrify in the most striking manner those of the 
Christians who truly revered their religion; and the extinction of Chris- 
tianity became in their minds associated with the spread of the Otto- 
man dominion. 

If from the Turkish camp we turn our eyes in the 14th century to 
the throne of the empire at Constantinople, we see there all the signs of 
a dissolution impending and inevitable. Continual contests for a vain 
sovereignty enfeebled the sceptre which at best was powerless ; and the 
strife of ambition, which in other cases, by some display of intellectual 
strength, or by the importance of the interests concerned, or by the les- 
sons of experience taught and learned, deceives and cheats us into ad- 
miration and sympathy, disgusts us here by its atrocity, or excites our 
contempt for the feebleness of purpose and of effort to sustain or win a 
throne. We cannot invest with a factitious dignity the quarrels of prin- 
ces, nor view them with a deeper interest than that which marks the 
broils of private individuals, except as the welfare of nations or the rights 
of a people are involved in the issue of their difference. 

The reign of Othman carried the empire of his people over a great 
- of Asia Minor, and extinguished in that province the claims of the 

yzantine emperors. Yet many of the beys, inferior greatly in strength, 
and still more in the active principle of progression which characterized 
the Ottoman court, divided with its chief the dominion which had now 
departed from the Christians. On the death of this illustrious prince, 
whose virtues and fortune have equally passed into a proverb, his son 
and successor found himself, with all the weight of his inherited glory, 
the leader of a restless people panting for more. A military organiza- 
tion had been made the basis of sovereign power, and military achieve- 
ment was required from him who would succeed to the throne and dig- 
nity of Othman. ‘Till the time of this prince the Turkish soldiery re- 
sembled rather a predatory band, depending upon rapine and the success 
of its hostile incursions for reward: it now assumed the character of a 
regular army, and a body of soldiers formed after the manner of the 
Egyptian mamelukes, became the terror of the wavering states that had 
grown out of the disorganization of the eastern empire. 

This body consisted of a number of youths selected from the captives 
of all nations and all religions, who were instructed in the learning of 
the Koran, and more particularly in those points which inculcate the 
doctrine of obedience to the vicegerent of the prophet, and of eternal 
joy to those who fall in the promulgation of his faith. The janissaries, 
though at first they were not designated by this name, thus detached 
from every other tie, became the most formidable instrument of Turkish 
ambition. Bound to no country, and acquainted with no kin, their ex- 
istence was soon identified with their service ; and finding themselves at- 
tached to the imperial office even more than to the person of the empe- 
ror, they have appeared at times no less terrible to the Turkish princes 
than to the foes of that illustrious race ; but it is worthy of remark that 
they were never known in their revolts to raise their thoughts against 
the throne itself, or against the sacred dynasty by which it was possessed. 
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With this troop the immediate descendant of Othman formally con- 
templated the invasion of Europe. We look with interest to this inva- 
sion, and prepare ourselves for the contemplation of heroic achieve- 
ments, in the passage of a conquering nation from its own continent, 
and of a barbarian horde from the country to which by origin and cha- 
racter it seemed to belong, into a region in which a different climate and 
long habit had begotten different temperaments and different natures ; 
to a region, which, from the remotest ages, had conflicted in principle 
with that from which the savage horde of its invaders had sprung ; which 
had been accustomed in all this period to the contemplation of its own 
superiority, and to dwell with complacency upon that superiority vindi- 
cated in the field; we are aware that the collision of interests like these, 
that the army of Asia, after ages of servitude, against Europe and her 
years of tyranny, must be signalized in the outset by achievements to 
dazzle and amaze. But for whatever we may have prepared ourselves, 
we cannot anticipate a more daring exploit than that which planted first 
in Thrace the Turkish standard, and gave to the system of Asia a new 
preponderance in the history of civilization. 

While the increase of the Ottoman power was confined to the Asiatic 
countries, we are less inclined to wonder at the sudden and gigantic 
growth of a Tartar horde into a fixed and conquering nation, because 
we know that from the beginning, the Chinese throne, the Persian power, 
and the Parthian arms, all sprung from such a source ; but when we wit- 
ness the ancient conflict of the continents renewed, and mark the pro- 
gress, of the long-subdued and prostrate system of Asia, among its con- 
querors, we behold the vast field of history, with all its intricate problems, 
expanding before us; and connecting the past and the present with the 
future to enlighten or to confound. . 

Undisputed master of Natolia, Orkan turned his eyes to the borders 
of Europe, which lay in wide prospect before the city of the royal re- 
sidence. The mountains and rivers of Asia had never offered an ob- 
stacle to the fierce spirit of the Tartars ; with the name of Huns they had 
passed from beneath the walls of China to the banks of the Volga, and, 
crossing that river, had established themselves within the limits of the 
empire ; as Turks they had followed the career of the Huns, their pro- 
genitors, and with resistless energy had spread a wide dominion round 
the court of their chiefs; but the pathless Euxine rolled between the 
Sultan of this dreadless people and the last object of his hopes, and the 
wild daring of his subjects was yet to be tried on its inhospitable waves. 
The skill and courage of the Turks were untried upon the sea, nor did 
they possess even the slighest species of bark to transport their resistless 
suidiery to the conquest of regions which they knew were unable to offer 
resistance to their arms. 

With cautious fear, the jealous emperors of Constantinople had for- 
bidden the launching even of a rough canoe upon the narrow strait 
that separated their trembling dominions from the I:ne of the Tartar march 
and conquests. However ardently the occupation of the western shores 
of the Bosphorus may have been desired by Orkan, it was still more the 
ambition of Solyman, his son, to carry thither the ensigns of the Otto- 
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man sway : ol as sailed as s the young prince approached the limits of his 
father’s empire, he felt as a reproach the narrow space that intervened 
between his parent’s realm and the gates that opened to immeasurable 
dominion beyond. Unprovided with the means of transporting himself 
across that stream, over which in the days of poetry or in the imagination 
of the poet, “ the love-lighted Leander nightly passed,” the young prince 
Solyman, with eighty-four companions of the chase, at midnight found 
himself returning from the hunt. ‘The moonlight shone over the tran- 
quil waters, and the heart of the young prince bounded at the thought 
of the passage of that tranquil sea to bear devastation to the land that 
rested secure in the protection of its rapid stream. Upon a raft of tim- 
bers, felled upon the spot and covered with the fresh hides of oxen 
stripped off for the purpose, Solyman launched upon the eventful waters, 
and, abandoning to the chance of that night’s tide the fortune of Kurope 
and Asia, he may have seemed to his Mahommedan followers to place 
the cause of their religion against that of the Christians in the hands and 
governance of its author. Such was the first descent of the Ottoman 
Turks upon Europe. 

Arrived upon the western shore, the invaders about day-break en- 
countered a peasant repairing to his labor in the fields. Conducted by 
this man, whose guidance they procured by promises and threats, the 
adventurers by a subterraneous passage gained the castle of Sestos, 
which, ungarrisoned, had stood in idle show of defence above the waters 
in whose impetuous current the emperors had relied for surer protection. 
In the morning the strange appearance of the Turkish flag announced 
from the walls of this fortress the arrival of the dreaded enemy of Chris- 
tendom. The inhabitants of this region had long obeyed, without re- 
spect for his person or his right, the emperor of Constantinople ; and the 
impassioned and ardent eloquence of Solyman, with ease, prevailed upon 
them. He had just gained to contrast with the imbecility of their own 
princes, the chivalric daring of those who were about to claim from them 
the empire. The condition of a people, bound to the arbitrary rule of a 
feeble government, which, for the fidelity of its subjects, could not afford 
even the assurance of protection, was, by the emergency, placed in op- 
position to the situation of the equal allies of a conquering state; and 
when the offer of friendship was held out by the adventurous prince to 
those of the Europeans who should join his standard against the throne 
of the tottering empire, he found himself: in immediate possession of all 
that had been required to effect the passage of the Turks from the nar- 
row peninsula, beyond which they burned to carry their religion and their 
rule. A number of boats, which in the neighbouring ports of the Eux- 
ine furnished the inhabitants upon its shores with the means of sub- 
sistence, and in which they passed a great portion of their lives, was de- 
spatched to the Asiatic side; and in less than forty-eight hours from the 
time that Solyman had first embarked upon his perilous way, three thou- 
sand Mussulmans appeared in arms beneath his conduct, to commence 
the subjugation of the empire which still retained that pompous title which 
it had assumed when the Roman Empire was co-equal and synonymous 
with universal dominion. 
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MADAME D’ARBLAY’S MEMOIRS OF DR. BURNEY.* 


The perusal of Madame D’Arblay’s Memoirs of her father has re- 
newed our acquaintance with a period of British history which, more 
than any other, deserves the epithet of its Augustan age—a proud title, 
that has been claimed, indeed, for other epochs, but which to none ap- 
plies with so much propriety as to that which produced not only so many 
illustrious men, benefactors to the world of immortal works, but which 
has left so many memorials of their private life and domestic society, 
that we are enabled, as it were, to converse with those intellectual pro- 
digies as companions ; we are admitted to them in their moments of so- 
cial relaxation, as their guests and acquaintances ; and, in addition to the 
veneration inspired by their writings, feel for them all the affection of 
long established friends, from the intimate manner in which the zeal and 
homage of contemporaries have made them known. It is this singular 
and delightful peculiarity, which, in addition to its unrivalled richness in 
men of genius, will ever give to the age of Burke and Johnson a pre- 
eminence in our attachment and regard, in which no other era in litera- 
ture can compete with it. That period produced not merely one Bos- 
well ;—his spirit pervaded society. Nearly every one who was admitted 
to the companionship of the master spirits of the time, took a pleasure 
in treasuring up their sentiments and expressions as golden relics of in- 
tellect; and as such they are esteemed and valued by all who enjoyed 
not such advantages. Whether the practice arose from fashion or from 
a high degree of literary taste, it matters not; but to Boswell, and Haw- 
kins, and Mrs. Piozzi, and many others of the same class, (indeed, all 
the biographies then written partake, more or less, of the form of the Dia- 
ry, and are strongly marked with personal and minute narrative,) it is, 
that we are indebted for more piquant and full accounts of that time and 
of its prominent characters than of any other to which we can refer. It 
is owing to such industrious journalists that of the persons celebrated _ 
then we know so much as men, while as authors perhaps they are not 
more read than those of a former or later period. It is their labors 
which, in our language, have given birth to a new and strongly attrac- 
tive species of writing, which, without the gossip, the scandal, the little- 
ness, the diffusion, the egotism of the French memotr, has all the charm 
of a domestic drama with the superadded excellence of elevated personal 
interest and high literary instruction. The entertainment which we de- 
rive from this species of biography, and the regard which we are dis- 
posed to feel for it, are favorably evinced in the pleasure with which we 


peruse Madame D’Arblay’s Memoirs of Dr. Burney; a book partaking 


* Memoirs of Dr. Burney, arranged from his own manuscripts, from fami pers, and from 
rsonal recollections ; by his daughter, Madame D’Arblay; Svo. Philadelphia, Key and 
Biddle, publishers. 
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so largely of this peculiar character, that it seems like the version of 
another Boswell, and brings us once more, as in that charming work, 
into the company of men than whom no age or nation ever produced a 
brighter constellation, and describes their habits and conversation with 
all the vivid freshness of original impressions; so that in after times, 
along with the celebrated Biography of Johnson, it will be referred to as 
a faithful record of events, and persons, and peculiarities, eminently 
worthy of the world’s regard ; and, like the mirror of the magician, may 
be said to bring before our view, in all the vigor and truth of life, the guid- 
ing men who have stamped their genius upon a former age. 

Than the Memoirs of Dr. Burney, a better field could not have been 
selected for reviving all our recollections of the prominent individuals in 
that brilliant time, and for making us more intimately acquainted with its 
intellectual and social history. In addition to Dr. Burney’s own reputa- 
tion, as the historian and most eminent professor of music in England, 
his extensive acquirements, his extraordinary conversational powers, and 
the many methods he possessed of rendering himself agreeable, caused 
his society to be much courted in the elevated circles of London ; while 
his great industry, in constantly committing to writing whatever he ob- 
served worth recording, all tend to render his memoirs one of the most 
attractive themes a biographer could have selected. They accordingly 
abound in a greater degree than any other book of late years, with new, 
important, and interesting matter, relative to men and manners in the 
time in which he flourished. To arrange and prepare the abundant ma- 
terials of Dr. Burney’s life, no fitter person could have been possibly 
found than his accomplished daughter. ‘The task was to her congeni- 
al; with the events and persons she treats of, she was intimately ac- 
quainted ; while her relationship with the subject of her biography, gave 
her the warm interest in the events which she narrates, which has impart- 
ed to her work a personal distinctness with a feminine fondness for detail, 
which, indulged in such a field, could not but be charming. The con- 
tinual predominance of this trait has made the book he called, indeed, 
the memoirs of the daughter rather than of the father; but we cannot 
help viewing it as one of its chief recommendations. There would 
be little in Dr. Burney’s life, or in that of his daughter, to interest the 
general reader, had they not mingled so largely with the distinguished 
society of their time; and did we not see in their memoirs, these emi- 
nent personages pass in review before us,—were we not introduced to 
those, whose company never cloys, and in them, did we not meet 
with new anecdotes and.fresh accounts of individuals long since be- 
come the world’s heritage, and about whom we can never know too 
much. In this point of view we will place Madame D’Arblay’s wide 
scope of detail and habitual taste for diffusion as among the happi- 
est sins into which a female author was ever betrayed by her par- 
donable vanity. For many a delightful tete-a-tete thus afforded us, we 
feel readily inclined to forgive, too, that aptness to wonder, and that 
proneness to magnify, so characteristic of the author’s sex, which pla- 
ces her narrative upon stilts, and subjects its readers throughout to the 
influence of a childish astonishment into which her warmth of feeling or 
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emotion continually betrays her; and which induces her on all occa- 
sions to use only the most exaggerating adjectives. This peculiarity of 
style, in any other work, or perhaps in any other hands, would be offensive 
and unpardonable ; but D’Arblay uses it with such a happy unconsci- 
ousness, and seems on all occasions to be so naturally betrayed into 
these highly colored statements by her own sanguine and generous 
temperament, that we come to think it necessary to her telling her story 
with proper effect. In fact, it is so thoroughly woman-like, that we can- 
not be offended ; for Madame D’Arblay, with all her popularity and all 
her talents, with all her power of describing character, and all her 
strength of observation, never, in any of her works, merges the female in 
the author; but throughout her writings, and in her memoirs of her fa- 
ther more particularly, constantly unites the dignity of the one with all 
the winning weakness of the other. Viewing and valuing this work, 
then, principally as a collection of Ana, we will now proceed to lay be- 
fore our readers some very agreeable extracts from the volume. We 
will at first introduce, at random, a specimen of the very marked pecu- 
liarity of Madame D’Arblay’s style which we have noticed. It will be 
seen iv this, almost the opening sentence of her volume, how the sense 


groans and staggers beneath the weight of expletives and allegorical im- 
ages with which it is encumbered. . 


Young Burney, now, was necessarily introduced to Dr. Arne’s celebrated sis- 
ter, the most enchanting actress of her day, Mrs. Cibber; in whose house, in 
Scotland Yard, he found himself in a constellation of wits, poets, actors, authors, 
and men of letters. 

The most social powers of pleasing, which to the very end of his life endeared 
him to every circle in which he mixed, were now first lighted up by the sparks of 
convivial collision which emanate, in kindred minds, from the electricity of conversa- 
tion. And though, as yet, he was but a gazer himself in the splendor of this ga- 
laxy, he had parts of such quick perception, and so laughter-loving a taste for wit 
and humour, that he not alone reccived delight from the sprightly sallies, the ludi- 
crous representations, or the sportive mimicries that here, with all the frolic of high- 
wrought spirits, were bandied about from guest to guest; he contributed person- 
ally to the general enjoyment by the gaiety of his participation ; and appeared, to 
all but his modest self, to make an integral part of the brilliant society into 
which he was content, nay charmed, to seem admitted merely as an auditor. 

Conspicuous in this bright assemblage, Garrick, then hardly beyond the glow- 
ing dawn of his unparalleled dramatic celebrity, shone forth with a blaze of lustre 
that struck young Burney with enthusiastic admiration. 


Much of Burney’s subsequent success and celebrity was owing to 
the early and liberal patronage of the noble and accomplished Fulk Gre- 
ville, the Brummell of his day, who introduced him to the fashionable 
society in which he ever afterwards remained. The account of their 
first meeting is dramatic and well told. We have only space for the 
description of this once celebrated character. Miss Burney brings him 


upon the scene like a personage of yesterday. 


Fulk Greville, a descendant of The Friend of Sir Philip Sydney, and afterwards 
author of Characters, Maxims, and Reflections, was then generally looked up to 
as the finest gentleman about town. His person, tall and well-proportioned, was 
commanding ; his face, features, and complexion, were striking for masculing 
beauty ; and his air and carriage were noble with conscious dignity, 
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He was then in the towering pride of healthy manhood and athletic strength. 
He excelled in all the fashionable exercises, riding, fencing, hunting, shooting at 
a mark, dancing, tennis, &c.; and worked at every one of them with a fury for 
pre-eminence, not equalled, perhaps, in ardour for superiority in personal accom- 
plishments, since the days of the chivalrous Lord Herbert of Cherbury. 

His high birth, and higher expectation—for a coronet at that time, from some 
uncertain right of heritage, hung almost suspended over his head—with a splen- 
did fortune, wholly unfettered, already in his hands, gave to him a consequence 
in the circles of modish dissipation that, at the clubs of St. James’s street, and 
on the race ground at Newmarket, nearly crowned him as chief. For though 
there were many competitors of more titled importance, and more powerful wealth, 
neither the blaze of their heraldry, nor the weight of their gold, could preponder- 
ate, in the buckish scales of the day, over the elegance of equipment, the gran- 
deur, yet attraction of demeanour, the supercilious brow, and the resplendent 
smile, that marked the lofty yet graceful descendant of Sir Philip Sydney. 


Fanny Macartney too, who afterwards became the wife of Greville, 
the greatest wit and beauty of her time, extolled by Horace Walpole and 
all contemporary gallants as the most fascinating of her sex, is depicted 
with so much freshness that we may almost fancy ourselves gazing on 
her protrait by Reynolds. We must find room for the description. 


New scenes, and of deeper interest, presented themselves ere long. A lovely 
female, in the bloom of youth, equally high in a double celebrity, the most rarely 
accorded to her sex, of beauty and of wit, and exquisite in her possession of both, 
made an assault upon the eyes, the understanding, and the heart of Mr. Gre- 
ville; so potent in its first attack, and so varied in its after stages, that, little as 
he felt at that time disposed to barter his boundless liberty, his desultory pur- 
suits, and his brilliant, though indefinite expectations, for a bandage so narrow, 
so derogatory to the swing of his wild will, as that of marriage appeared to him ; 
he was caught by so many charms, entangled in so many inducements, and in- 
flamed by such a whirl of passions, that he soon almost involuntarily surrender- 
ed to the besieger ; not absolutely at discretion, but very unequivocally from re- 
sistless impulse. 

This lady was Miss Fanny Macartney, the third daughter of Mr. Macartney, 
a gentleman of large fortune, and of an ancient Irish family. 

iss Fanny Macartney was of a character which, at least in its latter stages, 
seems to demand two pencils to delineate; so diversely was it understood, or 
appreciated. 

To many she passed for being pedantic, sarcastic, and supercilious: as such, 
she affrighted the timid, who shrunk into silence; and braved the bold, to whom 
she allowed no quarter. The latter, in truth, seemed to stimulate exertions 
which brought her faculties into play ; and which, besides creating admiration 
in all who escaped her shafts, appeared to offer to herself a mental exercise, use- 
ful to her health, and agreeable to her spirits. 

Her understanding was truly masculine ; not from being harsh or rough, but 
from depth, soundness, and capacity ; yet her fine small features, and the whole 
style of her beauty, looked as if meant by Nature for the most feminine delicacy : 
but her voice, which had something in it of a croak ; and her manner, latterly at 
least, of sitting, which was that of lounging completely at her ease, in such curves 
as she found most commodious, with her head alone upright ; and her eyes com- 
monly fixed, with an expression rather alarming than flattering, in examination 
of some object that caught her attention; probably caused, as they naturally ex- 
cited, the hard general notion to her disadvantage above mentioned. 

This notion, nevertheless, though almost universally harboured in the circle of 
her public acquaintance, was nearly reversed in the smaller circles that came 
more in contact with her feelings. By this last must be understood, solely, the 
few who were happy enough to possess her favour; and to them she was a trea- 
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sure of ideas and of variety. The keenest of her satire yielded its asperity to 
the zest of her good humour, and the kindness of her heart. Her noble indiffer- 
ence to superior rank, if placed in opposition to superior merit; and her delight 
in comparing notes with those with whom she desired to balance opinions, es- 
tablished her, in her own elected set, as one of the first of women. And though 
the fame of her beauty must pass away in the same oblivious rotation which has 
withered that of her rival contemporaries, the fame of her intellect must ever live, 


while sensibility may be linked with poetry, and the Ode to Indifference shall re- 
main to show their union. 


Dr. Burney’s introduction to Johnson, and the great lexicographer’s 
letter to him about his dictionary, have not escaped the industry of col- 
lectors. Both will be found in Croker’s edition of Boswell. But the 
following anecdote of the time Burney first visited Johnson is too curi- 
ous to be omittted here, as showing the high veneration which was entet- 
tained for the Leviathan of literature by his contemporaries. 


A) PRR eat he det ia RS ay a hae Sct ltt OER: 
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It was yet some years later, before Mr. Burney found an opportunity of paying 
his personal respects to Dr. Johnson; who then, in 1760, resided in chambers at 
the Temple. No account, unfortunately, remains of this first interview, except 
an anecdote that relates to Mr. Bewley. 

While awaiting the appearance of his revered host, Mr. Burney recollected a 
supplication from the philosopher of Massingham, to be indulged with some to- 
ken, however trifling or common, of his friend’s admission to the habitation of 
. this great man. Vainly, however, Mr. Burney looked around the apartment for 


wh a ah ed 


something that he might innoxiously purloin. Nothing but coarse and necessary 

furniture was in view ; nothing portable—not even a wafer, the cover of a letter, 

or a split pen, was to be caught; till at length he had the happiness to espie an 

old hearth broom in the chimney corner. From this, with hasty glee, he cut off 

. a bristly wisp, which he hurried into his pocket-book ; and ofa wande formally 

’ folded in silver paper, and forwarded in a frank, to Lord Orford, for Mr. Bewley, 

by whom the burlesque offering was hailed with good-humoured acclamation, 
and preserved through life. 


Here is a characteristic anecdote of Captain Cooke, at the same time 


singularly illustrative of Burney’s rage for preserving any personal me- 
morial of a celebrated character. 


The following note upon Captain Cooke, is copied from a memorandum book 
of Dr. Burney’s. 

“In February I had the honour of receiving the illustrious Captain Cooke to 
dine with me in Queen square, previously to his second voyage round the world. 

“ Observing upon a table Bougainville’s Voyage autour du Monde, he turned it 
over, and made some curious remarks on the illiberal conduct of that circum- 
navigator towards himself, when they met and crossed each other ; which made 
me desirous to know, in examining the chart of M. de Bougainville, the several 
: tracks of the two navigators ; and exactly where they had crossed or approach- 

ed each other. 

“Captain Cooke instantly took a pencil from his pocket-book, and said he 
would trace the route; which he did in so clear and scientific a manner, that I 
would not take fifty pounds for the book. The pencil marks having been fized 
by skim milk, will always be visible.” 

This truly great man appeared to be full of sense and thought; well manner- 
ed, and perfectly unpretending ; but studiously wrapped up in his own purposes 
and pursuits ; and apparently under a pressure of mental fatigue when called 
upon to speak, or stimulated to deliberate, upon any other. 
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Garrick’s powers of mimicry, and his delight in playing them off upon 
his friends, have been much celebrated. 'The manner in which he de- 
ceived the great French actor is well known. There is an amusing in- 
stance of this recorded at page 67. 

There is mentioned in this passage, likewise, a curious and highly in- 
teresting anecdote about the “ Retaliation” of Goldsmith. We now learn 
that that finest satire in the language, embodying more vivid and accu- 
rate sketches of mind and men, in the most playful and polished humour, 
than we have any other example of in any literature, was left by its author 
unfinished, and that Johnson and Reynolds were both intended to figure 
in with all their peculiarities. Such men, drawn by such a pen, would 
indeed have been an acquisition to our descriptions of human character ; 
and may well call forth for their loss the expressions of regret which 
Madame D’Arblay has used. 


In the course of the conversation, the intended Encyclopedia of Dr. Goldsmith 
being mentioned, and the Doctor’s death warmly regretted, a description of the 
character as well as works of that charming author was brought forward; and 
Mr. Garrick named, what no one else in his presence could have hinted at, the 
poem of Retaliation. 

Mr. Garrick had too much knowledge of mankind to treat with lightness so 
forcible an attack upon the stability of his friendships, however it might be soft- 
ened off by the praise of his talents.* But he had brought it, he said, upon him- 
self, by an unlucky lampoon, to which he had irresistibly been led by the absurd 
blunders, and the inconceivable inferiority between the discourse and the pen of 
this singular man; who, one evening at the club, had been so outrageously 
laughable, that Mr. Garrick had been betrayed into asserting, that no man could 
possibly draw the character of Oliver Goldsmith, till poor Oliver was under 
ground; for what any one would say after an hour’s reading him, would indubi- 
tably be reversed, after an hour’s chat. “ And then,” Mr. Garrick continued, 
“ one risible folly bringing on another, I voted him to be dead at that time, that I 
might give his real character in his epitaph. And this,” he added, “produced 
this distich.” 


‘* Attend, passer by, for here lies old Noll ; 
Who wrote like an angel—but talked like poor Poll !” 


Goldsmith, immeasurably piqued, vowed he would retaliate; but never ready 
with his tongue in public, though always ready with his pen in private, he hurried 
off in a pet; and, some time after, produced that best, if not only, satirical poem 
that he ever wrote—“ Retaliation.” 

This was Dr. Goldsmith’s final work, and did not come out till after his death. 
And it was still unfinished; the last line, which was upon Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
being left half written : 


“ By flattery unspoil’d—’’t 


To a very general regret, Dr. Johnson had not yet been named. Probably he 
was meant to form the climax of the piece. His character, drawn by a man of 
such acute discrimination, who had prospered from his friendship, yet smarted 
from his wit—who feared, dreaded, and envied, yet honoured, admired, and lov- 
ed him—would doubtless have been sketched with as fine a pencil of splendid 





* “He cast off his friends, as a huntsman his pack, 
For he knew, when he would, he could whistle them back.” 


t This last circumstanee was communicated to the editor by Sir Joshua himself. 
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praise, and pointed satire, as has marked the characteristic distiches upon Mr. 
Burke and Mr. Garrick. 


The anecdotes of Dr. Johnson are numerous and tempting ; in read- 
ing over these passages of Madame D’Arblay, we can hardly persuade 
ourselves that we have not happened upon another Boswell, so enthu- 
siastic is she in her admiration of the doctor, and so circumstantial in 
her details respecting him. Our space, however, is so limited that we 
must refer to the work itself for these passages. 

The secret history of the publication of Evelina is one of the most cu- 
rious narratives of literature. That a young, and secluded, and unedu- 
cated girl, believed by all her family to be stupid beyond redemp- 
tion,—by stealth, in the solitude of her own apartment, and without the 
advice, assistance, or knowledge of any human being, indulging a pas- 
sion for composition which she was afraid would be punished as a crime, 
should have conceived and completed one of the most fascinating works 
of imagination of the age ; that this work should have been published in 
a frolic, and by a secret conspiracy of another sister and brother, and 
should have been for six months before the world, running through edi- 
tion after edition, winning applause from the greatest critics, and exci- 
ting the curiosity of all the literary circles of London to ascertain who 
could have written it—ere the fact of its publication was known even to 
the author, are singular circumstances without parallel in the history of 
any similar work, but which are precisely the case as recorded by Miss 
Burney in the publication of Evelina. We refer to the account in the 
work, for it is too long for extraction in our limited space. It is cer- 
tainly one of the most interesting and singular of narratives, and amply 
justified the curiosity of Sir Walter Scott, who went far to visit Madame 
D’Arblay that he might ascertain its truth. 

Boswell, the prince and father of this species of biography, is himself 
sketched off with a force which has irresistible humour in its fidelity. 
The Boswell of Johnson’s life, and the Boswell of Miss Burney, so ad- 
mirably correspond, that had her picture been drawn in fiction we would 
have supposed him to have acted and appeared in just such a manner. 
Her description of his conduct and appearance during her first interview 
with him, (p. 155 et seq.) is irresistibly entertaining. We refer to it, 
and to another humorous and characteristic trait recorded of Boswell 
(p. 163,) when he meets Miss Burney at Windsor, and endeavours to 
get Johnson’s letters from her for his forthcoming memoir, as among 
the best anecdotes preserved of this butt and biographer of all his ac- 
quaintance. 

Burke comes in for a large share of Madame D’Arblay’s descriptive 
powers, and certainly no where do they give more satisfaction. ‘That 
illustrious man,—whose unrivalled talents won without effort the ho- 
mage and admiration of all contemporaries, and whose fame, since his 
death, in the diminution and extinction of the very names of so many 
who in his life-time were almost believed to be his equals, has been gra- 
dually becoming brighter and firmer, till it seems the most perfect repu- 
tation ever won by a mortal is exhibited in the most beautiful light in 
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these pages. We cannot avoid partaking Miss Burney’s delight at his 
compliments and his notice, nor avoid catching the infectious enthusi- 
asm of her admiration for his abilities.* 

Many other distinguished characters, both fashionable and literary, 
who are still associated with our recollections, are introduced through- 
out the volume ; and Madame D’Arblay’s happy pencil never introdu- 
ces them but to please. Of Mrs. Thrale, Mrs. Delany, Earl Macartney, 
Malone, Murphy, Mr. Crisp, Sir Joshua Reynolds; and, in fact, all 
who were in any way celebrated at the time, many pleasant anecdotes 
are told, and many interesting recollections narrated. Indeed, we may 
say with confidence, that a book more agreeable for renewing our in- 
tercourse with a past age, one more thoroughly interesting for the fresh 
and interesting recollections it affords of characters eminent in their day 
and eminent now in their reputations, one that will give us more insight 
into the social and literary history of the brightest period of the Eng- 
lish annals, has not been published since the commencement of the cen- 
tury, and will not likely be published again; as who now remains,-—who, 
if they had even mingled inthe same scenes as Madame D’ Arblay, could 
describe them with the same grace, originality, interest and warmth 
of feeling, as the accomplished author of Cecilia has done in writing the 
memoirs of her father, and in touching again upon scenes of which she 
might so well have said 


“ quorum pars magna fui.” 


We have two faults to find with the present edition—one of them se- 
rious, but both of an easy remedy in another impression, which we hope 
soon to see called for. 

This is not the Memoirs of Dr. Burney as published by Madame 
D’Arblay. The American editor has taken the unusual and unwarrant- 
able liberty of clipping up and altering the original edition; of leaving 
out many passages and mutilating others. This we cannot too deci- 
sively condemn ; it is an authority which no editor in such a work hada 
right to assume, and which materially impairs the value of the present im- 
pression. The other objection is, the want of an index, which for facili- 
ty of reference in a volume like the present, is of very great value. We 
hope svon to see it added to a new and correct reprint of a work which 
may be taken as a sequel to Boswell’s Johnson; and may be esteemed 
in its own right as one of the most entertaining and instructive pieces 
of illustrative biography in the language, and one of the very best colla- 
teral memorials of an illustrious age which we possess. 


* While on this subject we cannot avoid referring to and recommending the very beautiful 
and compendious edition of Burke’s works, published by Mr. Dearborn of this ey 5 which 
i aly, as to creditable appearance and general accuracy is ngt more honorable to the enter- 
me of that gentlemen than to the state of the trade in the country. The whole matter of 
the edition in fifteen volumes has heen compressed without abridgment into three 
mall octavos, and the type is at once so clear and distinct, the paper so superior, and the 
general mechanical execution so excellent, that we believe it may be called the finest libra- 
ry edition of any author ever published in this country. 
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ESTELLE.—A STORY OF THE TROUBADOURS.* 


In every clime, in every tongue, 
*Tis Love inspires the poet’s song. 
Mrs. BarBavuLp. 


Este. te, the only child of the Baron de Pau, was at the age of sixteen 
the loveliest maiden inall France. Her form, if it equalled not in sym- 
metrical beauty the Medicean Venus, possessed a grace—a something 
to be felt, but not described—which could never be given to a creation 
of art; her tresses of glossy jet contrasted beautifully with the snowy 
whiteness of her swan-like neck ; her soft, dark, deprecating eye sent 
its timid glances direct to the heart of the beholder; and the rose of her 
cheek looked pale only when compared to the ruby redness of her lip. 

Conformably to the wish of her dying mother, she had been edu- . 
cated in the retirement of her father’s chateau many leagues from the 
capital, but the fame of her charms was not long in reaching it; and ere 
her seventeenth summer had rolled away, the king demanded her in mar- 
riage for his gedson Henri, Comte de St. Cyrille, only son of the Duc 
de la Digne, the most wealthy and powerful nobleman of the French 
court. No father in his senses could refuse the offer of so splendid an 
alliance,—at least the Baron de Pau could not ;—and a courier was im- 
mediately dispatched to inform Estelle of the high honor intended her, 
with a command from her father to hold herself in readiness to receive 
her future lord at any time the king should be pleased to appoint. 

Estelle was at first mightily pleased with this intelligence. Since the 
death of her mother her life had been passed in the deepest seclusion ; 
the only persons she was permitted to hold intercourse with in the ab- 
sence of her father, whose time was chiefly spent in attendance on the 
king, were her aunt Therese, a belle of the last century, but now a de- 
votee, Father Denis the chaplain, and Annette her maid; and a hus- 
band would be such an acquisition! But her pleasurable emotions soon 
subsided, and gave place to something very like anger. Estelle was a 
mighty stickler for marrying for love ;—who at her time of life is not? 
and to be asked in marriage by a person that she knew nothing of, awoke 
all the native pride of her little heart, and she indignantly exclaimed, 
“Tis a mere match of interest, and for his own aggrandizement solely 
my father is ready to sacrifice the happiness of his only child !” 

“ Yet,” she resumed, having regarded for a moment her aunt who sat 
muttering some form of prayer, and thinking of the Chevalier Duval, 
with whom she had flirted at court, ‘rather than live as she does, with 
nothing but prayer books and rosaries to amuse me, or some old monk, 
even more dull than they, I would marry any thing that was not abso- 
lutely old and ugly.” Here her soliloquy was interrupted by a soft 


* The slight story used by Moore in his Lalla Rookh as a thread on which to string his 
most exquisite poetry, is an invention not sufficiently original to make us raise any serious 
objection to our Correspondent’s adopting a different version of it as the vehicle of introduc- 
ing verses of a much humbler description, Ep.--K. 
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strain of music, that seemed to steal ona beam of the setting sun into the 
sombre apartment, for there the vagrant breeze was scarcé;permitted 
to enter. = 3 

“O aunt!” said she, springing from her seat, “ there is music below 
—do let us go down!” 

“ Santa Maria!” exclaimed the old lady with pious indignation, “ was 
ever Christian soul so interrupted in her devotions! Me, who has to 
repeat the Litany of our Lady of Loretto seven times yet before I sleep, 
to go down to hear the miserable twanging of some vile jongleur !” 

“ Well, Madame, if you will not, I will,” said the light-hearted maiden, 
and away she flew without regarding the mutterings of her aunt, that it 
well became the heiress of the De Paus to herd with her domestics. 
Upon reaching the hall she found the servants dancing to the music of 
a troubadour, whose garb of green and gold by no means detracted from 
the exquisite proportions of the wearer’s manly form, who, acknow- 
ledging the lady’s presence by a bow, broke into the following 


RHAPSODY. 
What gives the morn its brightness ; What nerves the gentle maiden 
To eve its soothing power ; To brave the ills of life, 
Its music to the streamlet, And prompts the youthful haro 
Its beauty to the flower ? To rush to battle’s strife ? 
What cheers us in the warbling What heals the wounded spirit ; 
That echoes through the grove, Doth all our griefs remove, 
And gladdens through all nature ? And lights even death’s dark passage ? 
’T is love, ’tis love, ’tis love! ’Tis love, ’tis love, ’tis love! 


“Truly,” thought Estelle, “this love is a wondrous thing! Alas! 
that I—though about to become a bride—should know so little of it!” 
She sighed ; but instantly recollecting herself, she turned to the minstrel, 
and, after bestowing on his performance its full meed of praise, re- 
quested him to sing her a ballad; ‘ and,” she added, while a blush added 
a deeper tinge to the vermeil of her cheek, “let it be something of wo- 
man’s love.” He bowed, and with due gravity sung the following 


BALLAD. 
At the chilly midnight hour Morning came, and Annette rose 
Annette sat in lonely bower. O’er again to weep her woes. 
Now she sighed, and now she wept, But so great was her surprise, 
For her loved Eugene, who slept Anger brightened in her eyes— 
With the brave on Pavia’s plain One to find of thrice her years 
For their king who died in vain. Come to wipe away her tears! 
“‘ Why, O parents!” thus she cried, In a little month this maid 
And the night winds round her sighed, Was in bridal robes arrayed, 
“Force my soldier youth from me, For Baptiste, though bowed and old, 
And wring my heart with agony ! Had, with glitter of his gold, 
Why, oh cruel parents! why Won her heart, then wonder not, 
Would you that your child should die !” Poor Eugene was soon forgot. 


“ Annette,” said Estelle, turning to her maid, “ you must change your 
name, for I shall never more like the name of Annette.” 

“‘ Lady,” said the minstrel, “ the constancy of the heart depends not 
on the name. The proneness of woman to change has passed into a 
proverb, and every day’s experience proves the truth of it.” 

“-T can pretend to no knowledge of any heart but my own,” replied 
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the maid ; “ but, if I know any thing of that, it is not so prone to change.” 
While blushing at her boldness in thus expressing herself to a stranger, 
she resumed, with an arch smile, “ now, since you—a troubadour !— 
have been guilty of so ungallant an expression, | command you, in the 
name of her you have vowed to serve, to sing me something in proof of 





woman’s constancy.” In a manner that showed her rebuke was not 
unfelt by him, he proceeded to give her the story of 


GENEVIEVE. 


In her cheerless cell at eve 

Knelt the lovely Genevieve. 

A vestal robe was by her worn, 

Her locks of paly gold were shorn, 

Her blue eye towards Heaven was cast, 
Her hands were clasped upon her breast 
That frequent sighs of anguish swell, 
And a tear upon her cold cheek fell— 
Cold indeed, and pale, where late 

The rose in all its beauty sate! 


Ne’er in her own bright France was seen 
Disporting on the village green 

A fairer than young Genevieve. 

Her smile was as the morning bright, 
Her step as zephyr’s kiss was light, 

And, ere her young heart learnt to grieve, 
Its gladness in a voice was heard 

Sweet as the song of early bird. 

Alas! that maid like Genevieve 

Should in her guilelessness believe 

The vows of one that could deceive! 


One eve, when shone the star of love, 
And sweetly smiled the Heavens above, 
From which the goddess of the night 
Poured on the earth a flood of light, 

The maiden sought her favorite bower,— 
By Nature formed im frolic hour 

Of vines that she had wildly wreathed— 
Where first his vows had Victor breathed, 
And now with pride of him she thought 
Who had her love not vamly sought, 
For he was formed her sex to please— 
So versed in all love’s subtleties— 

And many a dame of high degree 

Would joy the loved of him to be. 

She starts.—A deeper redisdyed _ 
Her cheek.—Young Victor’s at her side. 


But not with smiles does he now meet her, 
Nor now with gladness does he greet her, 

For low and broken is the voice 

That oft has made her heart rejoice, 

And dark his brow as if despair 

Had left its withering impress there, 

But love is still in that dark eye 
Which now so sad, so conthesty 
On her has fixed its gaze, 

And, ere the maid could question frame 
So fast her dark forebodings came, 

In answer thus he says: 


“My love! my life! my Genevieve! 
I’ve come of thee to take my leave. 


Yes, ere the sun shall light again, 

Or vine-clad hill, or flower-strowed plain, 
I shall have left our own dear vale. 
Then wonderest thou my spirits fail 

At leaving home and friends—and thee, 
Dearer than home or friends to me ?” 
He could no more. But while the maid 
Stood as in doubt of what he said, 

Her quivering lip and faded cheek 
Declared that she had nought to seek. 


‘“‘ There was a time, my Genevieve,” 

The youth resumed, “if I but left 

Thee for a day, that thou wouldst grieve 
As one of all bereft; 

But now unmoved thou seest me go 
Perchance to death. Well be it so! 

But, when thou of my fall shalt hear, 

Wilt thou not give to him a tear 

Who long has worn thee in his heart, 

And will thee wear, changed as thou art ?” 


“Thou wrong’st me, Victor !” she replied, 
“‘ Heaven knows thou wrong’st me! Gave 
this heart 

The place thou fill’st to aught beside, 
I'd tear it from my bosom! Part ? 
Didst thou say part? No, Victor dear, 
Thou wouldst not, couldst not leave me here! 
My parents are beneath the sod ; 
My sister is the spouse of God ; 
I have no brother ;—friend ’ve none !— 
Though had I all I still would be 
Worse than alone if ’reft of thee! 
Then wilt thou leave me here alone? 
We will not part. No, Victor, no, 
For where thou goest I will go, 
And let or weal or wo betide, 
I will not reck if at thy side.” 

* * * * * 
There is not among the knights 
Now in arms for Galia’s rights, 
One whose deeds may better claim 
The reward of deathless fame, 
Than that youth whose plume of white 
Waves where fiercest is the fight, 
And whose falchion, bright and keen, 
*Mid the foe is glittering seen, 
And who raises first on high 
The proud shout of victory! 
And amid the conflict’s rage 
Still he’s followed by his page, 
One that seemeth all unmeet, 
With that timid look, and sweet 
Faded cheek, and wasted form, 
To endure the battle’s storm ; 
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But when proud men’s cheeks are pale, 
And the hearts of brave men quail, 
Following where Victor leads, 

That young page no danger heeds. 


Among the dying and the dead, 

Who thickly strew that crimson plain 
On which the moon’s sweet light is shed, 
Do Victor and his page remain ; 

For at the very moment when 

Pealed forth his shout of Victory! 

And a proud host of warrior men 
Echoed the stirring ery,— 

While hearts felt those fierce joys which owe 
To scenes like this their birth,— 

A bolt sent by the flying foe 

Brought Victor to the earth, 

And those he had so bravely led 
Rushed on, and left him with the dead. 


But still the gentle page remained 
That had been near him in the strife 
’ 

And stanched the gushing wounds that drained 
So rapidly his stream of hfe. 
‘Then in his arms, though small their power, 
Unto a place of shelter bore him, 
And there for many a weary hour 
With more than brother’s love watched o’er him 
’ Till health its generous throb resumed,— 
Flushed in his cheek—his eye relumed. 

* * * * * 
The altars of the God of War 
No longer reek with human gore ; 
And o’er the late encrimsoned plains, 
Where Carnage prowled, sweet Peace now 

reigns. 

And Victor, who so bravely run 
His bright career of fame, 





And by his reckless valor won 

A never dying name ; 

Is now a gay and gilded thing— 

The foremost aye in Pleasure’s van, 
And in the favorite of his king 

Has sunk the dignity of man. 

But, while with song and roundelay 
He speeds old Time upon his way, 
Or flutters round the courtly fair 
Whose chains it is his boast to wear, 
The little page that used to share 
Alike his happiness and care 

No more the same appears, 

For that which makes his master’s joy 
Is cause of grief to that strange boy, 
Whose voice has lost its joyous tone, 
Whose faded cheek is paler grown, 
And ever, when he is alone, 

His eyes are brimmed with tears ; 
But when at length a lady fair,— 

A wealthy noble’s child and heir,— 
The gay young Victor wed ; 

Alone that little page went forth, 
While darkness rested on the earth, 
And from his master fled. 


The morn in all her splendors drest,— 
With azure robe and purple vest— 
Dispels the shades of night. 

Still, as when eve’s shadows fell 
Round her in her cheerless cell, 
Kneels the lovely Genevieve, 

But no sighs her bosom heave, 
The spirit, that had suffered wrong 
From man’s ingratitude so long, 
Has Heaven-ward ta’en its flight, 
With all its stains of early years 
Effaced by penitential tears. 








In her sweetest tone, Estelle thanked the minstrel for his readiness 
to comply with her request; and, after bidding the major-domo, Pierre, 
not to let her father’s character for hospitality suffer through his negli- 
gence, she returned to her aunt, whose devotions she repeatedly inter- 
rupted by praises of the troubadour. Retiring much earlier than usual 
to bed, the image of the young stranger accompanied her; and, on ad- 
justing her pillow the fiftieth time, she mentally exclaimed, “I hope the 
Comte is like him !” 

Scarce had the voice of the morning called the labourer to his toil, 
when Estelle was roused from slumber by the minstrel singing, in a 
chamber not distant from her own, his 

MORNING HYMN. 


The morn in all her beauty wakes, 
And from her golden tresses shakes 

The dews of night: 
The babbling brook, the whispering wind, 
With song of birds to praise T'hee ’re joined, 
Father of light! 


Shall man alone refuse to sing 

Thy praises, whom, Eternal King! 
Thy love sustains ? 

O no! at eve I'll sing to thee, 

And thine my morning song shall be 
While life remains. 


¢ 


** What!” exclaimed the maiden, springing to her feet, “ young, hand- 
some, and religious! I thought,” she continued, for Estelle, like too 
many of her age, had confounded religion with its professors, ‘ religion 
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was only for monks and old maids. Well, I should not now be dis- 
pleased to find the Comte religious—if he be but as handsome as this 
troubadour.” Having dressed herself without the assistance of her 
maid, who had probably strolled out with the hope of meeting Jean du 
Pays, whom she had danced with the Sunday evening before, she de- 
scended to the breakfast parlour ; and, not finding any one there, she 
hurried to the chapel. Here she was surprised to find—not that the 
service was nearly over, nor her aunt furious with her for her neglect of 
duty—but the troubadour alone, and kneeling before the altar. 

Startled at finding herself alone with him who for the last few 
hours had occupied her every thought, she hastily turned to leave the 
chapel, when fate, or chance, or perhaps the suddenness of the move- 
ment, caused her to stumble, and she fell. ‘The fall for a few moments 
deprived her of sense, and on recovering, she found herself in the arms 
of the very man from whom she would have flown; who, being roused 
from his devotions by the noise of her fall, had hurried to her aid, and 
bearing her to the font, by throwing its consecrated water upon her face, 
then pale as the marble whence he took it, soon had the mexpressible 
pleasure of seeing her revive. 

“* How lovely!” murmured he, as he bent over the senseless maid, 
and gazed on those features which bore the impress of Him who had 
fashioned them with such skill. “I fear me, lady,” he continued, as 
she oped those eyes which had been like “ weapons sheathed,” “ I fear 
me, lady, you are greatly injured ?” 

“Q no, sir, no,” she answered, hastily rising from the bosom on which 
her head had been pillowed, “ and for the love of mercy, mention not 
this incident to any one.” Then darting from him, she returned unob- 
served to her chamber, which she left not until summoned to breakfast. 

“Santa Maria! child, how pale you are!” exclaimed Madame The- 
rese as her niece entered the saloon ; “ what can be the matter with you ?” 

“ O nothing, dear aunt,” returned Estelle, with considerable agitation, 
“ nothing but a slight head-ache, which will soon be better.” 

“ Really I was so alarmed! for I wished you to wear your very best 
looks this morning, as we are to have a stranger to breakfast with us. 
Whom do you think it is? Well, I was sure you could not guess. It 
is the troubadour.” 

‘“‘ The troubadour to breakfast with us!” exclaimed Estelle. 

“ Ay, child; and it need give you no offence, for how do we know 
who or what he is? You certainly cannot be ignorant of the custom of 
our young nobles to assume that disguise as a matter of convenience, or 
out of the mere love of adventure. I believe,’ continued Madame The- 
rese, affecting to look confused, “ that you have heard me speak of the 
Chevalier Duval ?” 

“T have,” was the reply of the maid, and she might have added, “ at 
least a thousand times.” 

“Well, it was as a troubadour that he made his first attempt upon my 
virgin heart. How fondly we cling in after life to the fancies of our 
youth! Even I, who, like Mary of old, have chosen the better part, 
cannot entirely forget the Chevalier Duval. He was just such a man 
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as a romantic girl weld | most readily attach hereelf to; so young, so 
handsome, so tender and so brave; for he offeréd to settle, in single 
combat, with the Italian Marquis of Como his pretensions to my hand. 
I caught a glimpse of the troubadour this morning in the chapel, and his 
great resemblance to the Chevalier Duval so deeply impressed me with 
the idea of his being some uncommon person, that I have sent father 
Dennis to ask him to breakfast.” 

The colour which mounted to the cheek of Estelle at the mention of 
the troubadour, was heightened to a glow when she saw him enter with 
father Dennis ; and so great was her agitation, that to the elegant congee 
of the stranger she was barely able to return a scarcely perceptible i in- 
clination of the head. But Madame, having with a glance reproached 
her niece for what she conceived her ill-timed hauteur, received him in 
the most flattermg manner; and he, in return for her kindness, made 
such a display of his abilities as to convince her, ere they sat down to 
breakfast, that she had not been mistaken in thinking him an uncommon 
person ; so pleased, indeed, did Madame and her guest become with 
each other, that they hardly suffered the grace to be concluded, ere they 
resumed their conversation, in the course of which she took occasion to 
question him of the place of his birth, to which he answered “ Provence.” 

“'The Comte de St. Cyrille is a Provengal,” said Madame Therese, 
with a glance at the burning cheek of Estelle. “Do you know the 
Comte ?” 

*¢] have seen him, Madame, at court.” 

“QO, you have been at court, then?” said Madame with animation. 
‘Perhaps you know my brother, the Baron de Pau?” 

‘¢ Or the Chevalier Duval?” said Estelle. 

“‘T have the happiness, ladies, of ranking them among my most valued 
friends,” was the minstrel’s reply. 

Something like a blush passed over the wrinkled cheek of Madame 
Therese upon hearing the name of her ci-devant lover, whether of ple a- 
sure or anger it was not easy to determine ; but immediately reverting to 
the subject they had first spoken of, she descanted on the merits of the 
poets who had flourished some years before, with the volubility of one 
who had made them her principal study. 

“The authors of whom you speak, Madame,” said father Dennis, in 
a low sepulchral tone, “ were men who wrote as if they felt their ac- 
countability for the use or abuse of the talents committed to them ; but the 
immoral tendency of the reading of the day would lead one to suppose 
that our modern writers had utterly forgotten their responsibility.” 

The father, who was accustomed to dogmatize in religion, spoke as 
one that feared not contradiction, though his only knowledge of the 
earlier poets was derived from some metrical lives of saints, and of the 
later from a small volume of romances he had found among the books of 
Estelle ; but the minstrel, with the boldness of one who thinks his opi- 
nions entitled to some consideration, denied that the charge of immorality 
was applicable to all modern poetry, though he admitted that many of the 
most popular pieces were not just what they ought to be ; and Madame, 
who helieved herself something of a judge of such matters, requested 
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the stranger, as soon as breakfast was over, to disprove by a tale of his 
own the assertion of the priest. 


“ But,” said Estelle, “ ere you begin, you must sing us of your liege 
lady.” 


“QO by all means!” cried Madame, “for what is a troubadour with- 


out his ladye love?” And with ready acquiescence he sung to a sweet 
and sprightly air the following stanzas :— 


MY LADYE LOVE. 


Bright shines upon the couch of pain O sweeter is my Ladye Love 
The star that leads the morn, Than dewy evening mild, 
And lovely is the queen of flowers And fairer than the dazzling crown 
pon her native thorn ; Of Alpine mountains wild, 
Sweet is the balmy twilight hour 
To labour’s weary child, Among the starry ones of earth 
And fair the everlasting snows My Ladye Love’s the moon, 
On Alpme mountains piled. But yet she is no borrower— 
Her light is all her own; 
But brighter is my Ladye Love And he that has her charms beheld 
Than harbinger of day, Will think of others never, 
And lovelier is she than the rose But he on whom she once has smiled 
In all the pride of May ; Must love her—and for ever. 


“ QO, tis a sweet thing !” exclaimed Madame. 

“ Ay, sweet,” said father Dennis with a smile of exultation, “ and 
goes as far as I could wish to prove my assertion, for in its sweetness is 
contained a deadly poison.” 

** You are too severe, father,” said Madame. 

**'Too severe !” he returned, “ I am sorry that a daughter of the church 
could think any too severe which might be said against a thing, in which 
a frail creature is elevated to an equality with its Creator.” 

*“ How, reverend father,” said the youth, “ can that inference be drawn 
from my little song?” 

“ Because, in that you say your ladye love is no borrower, but that 
her light is all her own; and this is certainly making her equal to the 
Deity ; for, if less than He, her light must be derived from Him as that 
of the moon is from the sun.” | 

“You are right, father; for, though not intended to convey that idea, 
the expression I used was not a proper one.” 

The answer of the young man mollified the irascible father; and 
Madame, after observing that she had heard the Chevalier Duval sing 
something like the song they had just heard in the presence of an arch- 
bishop, desired the minstrel to proceed with the specimen they had ex- 
pected when he was so unnecessarily interrupted. And he thus pro- 
ceeded. 

THE STORM. 
Bright lay the world of waters beneath the smile of morn, 
When o’er the swelling billows by favoring breezes borne, 


A gallant bark as ever made home upon the main, 
Like a bright winged bird of ocean, came from the shores of Spain, 


And one there is now pacing her deck with hurried stride, 
From whose dark eye a spirit looks forth of tameless pride, 
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His cheek with health is glowing ; his form is such as man | 
Had worn in time’s unclouded morn ere sin on earth began. ! 


And now he hangeth over, with looks of tenderness, 

A creature formed for loving to passion’s wild excess, 
Whose eye of midnight darkness, yet soft as evening sky, 
Declares in its mute “eloquence her love’s intensity. 


To know that she is near him, to look into his face, 

And, ere he gives it utterance, his slightest thought to trace, 
To drink the murmured music of that sweet voice of his 
Whose every tone’s a treasure, make all her happiness, 


But now—her thoughts haying stolen to her young home afar, 
Where bitter is the anguish of her that did her bear-- 

Her tender heart is trouble »d, her bosom ’gins to swell— 

He sees a tear upon her cheek, and kissed it ere it fell. 


Together, as twin blossoms, from childhood had they grown, 

And well they knew his power, ere love by name was known ; ; 
But when it shone most brightly, De Braga, stern and proud, 
Unto the cheerless cloister his young fair daughter vowed. 


From her home, her happy home, her mother, good and mild, 
And all she love ‘d most fondly, the :n did he bear his child, 

And vainly hoped to make her yield her young heart to Heaven, 
When all its best affections were to a mortal given. 


But who can paint the anguish that tore Alonzo’s heart, 
When his beloved Almeyda he saw for aye depart ? 
The bird robbed of her nestling, the mother of her child, 
The miser of his treasure in grief to him were mild! 


But hope, the gentle soother, soon came to his relief, 
And under her sweet influence forgotten was his grief; 
Then as an aged pilgrim, with staff and gown of gray, 
He wended forth the freedom of his eel one to assay. 


Now from the cave of silence, where she had fled to shun 
The day and its confusion, and bold eye of the sun, 

The sweet and pensive evening comes forth with timid tread, 
And where her shadow falieth a holy calm is shed. 


The grove hath felt her presence, and hushed its warbling throng ; 
And as she bends above it, low sinks the brooklet’s song ; 
But, while in cot and castle all own her soothing power, 
In tears, but not of penitence, Almeyda spends the hour. 


But do no more, sweet maiden, give way to hopeless grief, 

For now a holy pilgrim i is come to thy relief; 

Though mountains rose between you, and streams rolled deep and wide, 
In vain he has not sought thee,—for Love has been his guide. 


Now for that holy pilgrim oped are the convent gates, 

And then to its pale inmates, what wonders he relates, 

Of the world so fair without which still is loved so well, 

That oft it steals the heart from prayer of votaress in her cell! 


But left to father Pedro, the good man he assailed 

With all the eloquence of gold, and soon his prayers prevailed, 
‘ And, ere upon the Pyrenees the light of morn was shed, 

The novice of San Carlo’s had with the pilgrim fled. 


Now o’er the face of Heaven a fearful change hath come ; 
The glorious sun is hidden by clouds of awful gloom ; 

The breeze that lately dallied with the gently heaving waves, 
Among the foam-crowned billows a furious 1 maniac raves, 
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And to and fro before it Alonzo’s bark is driven, 

While the wild prayer of terror is raised to angry Heaven, 
And, hark! that cry of agony is heard on the far shore, 
Above the winds and waters, and even the thunders’ roar! 


But cries, and prayers, and toils seem now alike in vain! 

The shore is fast receding which they had hoped to gain— 

But gain it will they never! and now ev’n Hope is flown, 

As each heart feels the word of Fate has forth against them gone. 


And now, as o’er that fated bark the waves impetuous roll, 
Alonzo to his bosom clasps the treasure of his soul. 

One look they cast to Heaven ;—one to the fading shore ;-— 
Then to each other clinging, they sink to rise no more ! 


A silence of a few minutes succeeded the minstrel’s performance, 
which was first broken by Madame exclaiming, “ Santa Maria! how 
beautiful! Now, really, father, don’t you think it very fine ?” 

“‘ Why,” he replied, “ though perfectly contemptible as a composition, 
it deserves some credit for the excellence of its moral; Alonzo was 
justly punished for his violation of the sanctity of the cloister.” 

*“ But, independent of its moral,” said Madame, “’tis certainly a very 
fine thing—the finest, indeed, that I have heard since I left Court, and 
reminds me of something I have heard of the Chevalier Duval’s. I 
hope, Monsieur,” she continued, as she rose to withdraw, “ that you will 
not think of leaving us immediately.” 

“ Certainly not, Madame,” was the reply, “ if you request me to stay.” 

Estelle said nothing ; but the praise of her aunt, who had flatteringly 
compared his tale to a composition of the Chevalier Duval’s, was not 
half so gratifying to the heart of the minstrel as the tear that trembled 
in the eye of the maiden as she rose to leave the room. 

“Tis inexplicable,” said she, as she seated herself in her boudoir. 
“Tis but a few hours since I first saw this minstrel, and yet’— She 
hesitated. She would not acknowledge even to herself that she loved 
the stranger, though the scarlet blush that burnt on her cheek bore wit- 
ness toit. “ But,” she resumed, “has he not declared himself the lover 
of another? and shall I, the daughter of one of the noblest families of 
the land,—the affianced bride of one of my country’s proudest nobles, 
bestow, unasked, my affections upon a nameless stranger? I will see 
him no more !” 

The sun had sunk below the horizon ere Estelle left her retreat. Then 
taking up her lute, she descended to an arbour at a short distance from 
the chateau. The brilliancy of the western sky was fast fading into the 
softened hue of twilight, and its variegated tints were reflected in the 
bright and beautiful stream, that lay before her like a mirror of polished 
steel, unruffled by the wing of passing breeze. Every thing around her 
wore a sabbath stillness, that fits one for the indulgence of melancholy 
musings. Nor was its influence lost upon Estelle. But that stillness was 
soon interrupted by the joyous songs of some peasant girls assembled 
on the other side of the stream, who were soon after joined by their fa- 
vourite swains ; and then the pipe and tabor being struck up, they fell 
a dancing with all the vivacity characteristic of their nation. 

A feeling of envy, for the first time, found admission to the heart of 
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Estelle. ‘“ How much osidat said Oa. “are these children of po- 
verty and toil than am I, the daughter of a powerful baron, and mistress 
of every thing on which the heart is supposed to build its happiness ! 
But the pride of birth, the glitter of wealth, the sound of titles and the 
pomp of attendants, poorly compensate for the content they but too often 
deprive us of. O that | had never seen this troubadour!” This was 
followed by a deep sigh; and then to banish from her thoughts the sub- 
ject with which they had been so painfully occupied, she sung, with a 
sweetness peculiarly her own, a 


HYMN TO THE VIRGIN, 


Holy Mary !—mother mild! Waves of sorrow o’er me roll! 
Hear, O hear! a feeble child Storms of passion shake my soul! 
Who on life’s tempestuous sea Dangers press on every side! 

Is cast alone, O succour me ! Star of Ocean! be my guide, 


Brightest in the courts above ! 
Joy of angels !—Queen of love !— 
Comfort of the sorrowing !—hear, 
And ever let me he thy care! 


As she concluded, she raised her eyes, and encountered those of the 
troubadour rivetted upon her. She rose in great confusion, and would 
have quitted the place, but he respectfully besought her to resume, and 
having begged pardon for the intrusion of which he had been guilty, he 
proceeded to excuse it by saying, that in passing the arbour he had been 
constrained to stop by hearing the sweetest voice that ever had blessed 
the ear of a man, and feeling it could be none other than her’s, he could 
not forbear to enter to gaze once more on beauty so angelic. 

“Tt is evident, sir,” said the lady coldly, and rising with an air of 
dignity, that, becoming as it was to her, she was not wont to assume, 
“that you have been at court, but as I am not accustomed to its lan- 
guage, you must excuse me from hearing it now.” And she attempted 
to leave him. 

“Tf truth, lady,” said he, gently detaining her, “be the language of 
the courtier, then am I one; for I utter but the simple truth when I say, 
that, ’till I had the happiness of beholding you, I was a stranger alike 
to the knowledge and power of beauty.” 

“ Q, sir,” said she with a bitter emile, “ reserve these aspeverations 
for her of whom you sang this morning.” 

“It was of yourself I sang this morning, lady. And here,” throwing 
himself at her feet, «1 swear by her you did so sweetly invoke, that this 
heart, which never has known, never shall know, any other mistress than 
you.” 

" «0 ris se, rise !” said she, “ and recall that rash vow, for I am doomed 
toybe another’s—leave me and forget me.” 

He rose, caught her hand, but “ventured not to raise it to his lips ; 
murmured “ farewell!” and departed. 

Slowly, and with a heavy heart, the maid returned to her apartment ; 
threw herself on her bed, but slept not, for the graceful form of the trou- 
badour was still before her, and his sad “ farewell” still rung in her 
ars, 
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Early the next morning she was aroused from her painful meditations 
by the unusual appearance of her aunt, who came to inform her that a 
courier had arrived from the baron, who, with the king and his suite, 
was immediately coming to the chateau. This news had made Ma- 
dame almost wild with joy. What then must have been her surprise, 
when, instead of exclamations of delight, her niece covered her face and 
burst into tears ! 

“Santa Maria !” cried she, “what can this mean? Weeping !—is 
the child mad? Trying to spoil her eyes, and the Count de St. Cyrille 
hourly expected! Do tell me, if you can, what is the matter ?” 

*Q nothing, dear aunt,” said the poor girl, weeping as if her heart 
would break, “ nothing, only—but leave me to the care of Annette, arid 
I shall be well immediately,” and Madame, who had a thousand things 
to attend to, readily complied with her request. 

She rose, and with the assistance of her maid, was soon dressed, 
and with such simple elegance as to please even the fastidious priest, 
who, conceiving it to be owing to his strictures on female dress, paid 
her more compliments than he had ever before paid to a daughter of 
Eve. Madame, who was so anxious about her appearance, was per- 
fectly satisfied; and Annette was in raptures, declaring by every saint 
in the calendar, that the greatest beauty at the court of Henry would die 
with envy at the sight of her. These commendations were unheard, or 
unheeded, by Estelle, who thought but of the troubadour, and heard but 
his sad “ farewell !” 

While the bustle of preparation was heard in every quarter, and every 
face wore a look of anxious expectation, Estelle sat lost in the bitter- 
ness of her reflections, until the trampling of horses below, and the cry 
of “they come!” resounding through the chateau, aroused her. She 
started, and would have fled, but the fear of her father’s anger arrested 
her steps; and in a few minutes after she was folded to his bosom. 

“Thou art pale, my love,” said the baron, as he gazed tenderly on 
the beautiful girl he held in his arms, “ hast been ill?” 

“OQ no, dearest father, no; but joy at seeing you—and the arrival of 
the king—and”— 

* And the Count de St. Cyrille !” said her father gaily. ‘ But come, 
my little trembler, the king waits to receive you.” And taking the 
hand of the shrinking girl in his, ere she was aware of his intention, she 
found herself amidst the great and gallant, and in presence of the most 
illustrious monarch of the age. ‘The king received her with a grace 
peculiar to himself, and, after the customary salutation, he said toa 
young man on his right, “I here, Henri, present to you the loveliest 
maiden in France, and receive her as the greatest boon your king can 
on you bestow.” 

“Sire,” said the young man kneeling, ‘“‘ I receive her at your hand as 
the greatest, choicest gift of heaven!” 

At the sound of his voice the maiden started-—looked a moment 
doubtingly—but soon recognizing in the Count de St. Cyrille her much- 
loved troubadour, fainted in his arms! 

The rest of the tale is soon told, They were married; and when it 
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is recollected that the king, with the dames and nobles of his court was 
present, it may easily be conceived with what splendour their nuptials 
were solemnized; nor must it be forgotten that among the wedding 
guests was a little old man, a particular favourite with romping girls and 
antiquated virgins, in whom Estelle was much amused to find the cele- 
brated Chevalier Duval! It was he that composed the following 


EPITHALAMIUM. 

“‘’Tis done! ’tis done!” is the song of joy And we will raise a song of joy, 
Now heard im courts of Jove. And we’ll our goblets fill, 

* The god of song is wedded unto And sing the praise and drink the bealth 
The goddess of beauty and love!” Of Henri and Estelle. 

There’s joy in Heaven; there’s joy on earth, For ne’er in this beautiful world of ours 
And in ocean’s coral caves. Have such a pair been seen, 

The wood nymphs dance in their sylvan bowers, As Henri, the god of the silver lyre— 
And sea nymphs ’neath the waves. And Estelle, beauty’s queen. 


This piece called forth the animadversions of the good father, who 
pronounced it heathenish and immoral. Madame, of course, advo- 
cated the cause of the Chevalier and his piece, and was so incensed 
against the priest that she chose another confessor, and soon after was 
led to the hymeneal altar by her long-loved Chevalier Duval ! ! ! 


THE ALBROZZI. 
A TALE OF VENICE. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Tue uncouth figure of a man, who might be taken for some ragged 
‘lazzaroni,’ was seated on the steps of one of those splendid houses 
that front the ‘ Rialto’ in Venice, as St. Mary’s clock announced the 
hour of midnight. His elbow rested on his knee, and his broad hand 
supported a head, which was only protected from the inclemency of the 
night by the wild and shaggy hair that covered it. His person was en- 
veloped in a long threadbare cloak, which, though drawn closely around 
him, was incapable of preserving him from the chillness of the blast that 
howled through the dark streets, like a mourning cry, provoking the dis- 
mal chorus of shaking lattices, and sweeping with keen violence in ir- 
regular durations, now one way, now the opposite. With the exception 
of his nose and eyes there was no feature of his countenance visible, for 
it was covered with bushy hair, that gave a disgusting fierceness to its 
expression; and indeed the latter, gleaming wildly as they did from 
within their shaggy covering, were by no means marked characteristics 
of humanity. As the wind became more intensely sharp the teeth of 
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the unsheltered wretch chattered, and his knees knocked against each 
other. For awhile he remained in silent sullen thought, enduring as 
was possible the bitterness of the cold, and the more bitter reflections 
that his houseless condition engendered; but at length, unable to sup- 
press the expression of his feelings, he vented their tartness in soliloquy. 

‘Marble palaces are around me—splendid comforts, superfluous lux- 
uries are within them—but they will not afford me a shelter. All are 
sheltered save only me. From the doge to the beggar, from the beg- 
gar to the dog—they are housed—they hear the chill blast without, but 
it raves idly for them. I hear and feelit. They are bedded too—some 
on voluptuous down—some more meanly—others wretchedly, but all 
are bedded. I—oh yes! I too have my couch; what though it be 
spurned by the feet of others—what though it be cold and hard—where- 
fore should the outcast complain? Hungry—penniless—unhoused,” 
(he looked up to heaven with the sacriligious impeachment in his eye,) 
“the storm comes to mock me, and I have no refuge from its anger. 
I tremble from starvation and cold, while the meanest hunger not and 
sleep : nay—by the foul fiend, when to-day I begged a meal, they jeered 
and hooted me.” He muttered ahoarse imprecation, and relapsed into 
his former silence. “I will go sleep,” he resumed; “I have a brave 
roof and a rare couch; few can boast a wider, or a harder; and I have 
my nurse too,” he continued, apostrophizing the wind, “ with her kisses 
and her lullaby—what! though the kisses be cold, and the lullaby loud, 
yet may I sleep.” He was preparing to lie down, after he had given 
utterance to this bitter taunt, when a sound as of steel striking against 
the step againrousedhim. ‘ Ha! [had forgotten thee, my good sword,” 
said he, drawing it from its scabbard. ‘I had forgotten thee, though I 
should have remembered; in truth, I should remember.” He looked 
at it for some time in silence. “ Ere now hast thou helped thy master 
—whether to good or evil ’vantage it matters not; but thou hast served 
him; and shouldst not now be idle while he starves. With such as thee 
have men carved an avenue to thrones; my ambition asks not such 
work of thee, but methinks thou couldst raise me a roof and supply a 
purse. By my faith, a noble thought; ’twas fortune made thee clink 
against my couch to mind me that thou couldst make me a better. There 
be wealthy men in Venice that walk by nights—thou couldst preach 
charity to them, and I warrant me there will be eloquence in thy sermon. 
Men hear the priest upon the sabbath, because it is in usage ; but it is 
not in usage that men abide by what they hear; when thou expoundest 
the doctrine ’tis otherwise, for then they become generous whether they 
will or no ; now of the two thou art the best preacher. 
by my soul, ha, ha, ha.” 

This new direction of his thoughts left him in better humour with his 
circumstances, and partially dispelled the gloom that before clouded his 
eye; though the reckless triumph that displaced it in no wise detracted 
from the fierceness of its expression. There seemed to be a tone of” 
indecision in his thoughts for a time, which passed away as he stretched 
himself on the step. 

“T may sleep,” said he, drawing the cloak over his head, “ for this 
night, at least, is too jealous of its character to give me a trial.” 


A fair conceit, 
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“ Bernardo !” 

‘“* Hush.” 

“‘ Bernardo, I say—didst hear nothing ?” 

“ Nothing, save that cursed tongue of thine.” 

“Then it wags in other men’s mouths; or, perhaps, thou thyself hast 
been telling thy beads to the Virgin, to save thee from a hempen brace- 
let or the headsman’s pillow; for, fore heaven, I heard other words than 
mine own.” 

“ Cease, Geronimo! I tell thee thy prattle will mar our profit; but 
hark !” 

“ Aye, they are approaching! Hold! here be three, not two; and by 
St. Anthony, armed!” 

“Then we may sheath our dirks, and try their virtue with the sword.” 

This conversation was carried on in an under tone, after the stran- 
ger had lain down, at the distance of about twenty yards from where he 
lay. He raised himself gently on his elbow, that he might hear more 
distinctly ; but his attention was now directed to a party of three persons 
who were approaching, with torches in their hands, and well armed. 
He immediately decided in his mind the character of his neighbours, 
whom the intelligent reader has already recognized as two of those in- 
human outlaws that so long infested Venice, owing to the disorganized 
state of the police, and the indecisive habit of its internal policy. 

The party were at the corner of the Rialto, and about to pass over it. 

“Let them pass, Jeronimo; we will stealthily after them, and dis- 
patch one at least, before we come to the encounter, that they may not 
have the ’vantage of us in numbers.” 

“ As thou’lt have it.” 

This was spoken ina lower tone than before ; and, with drawn swords 
and noiseless step, the hardened bandits hastened after the inoffensive 


party. 

The ragged stranger sprung to his feet. 

“Come out, my sword,” said he; “there is work for thee; but how 
incline we: to murder or to save—kill or rescue?” He pressed his 
finger to his forehead, and spoke rapidly. ‘’Tis long since we’ve en- 
gaged, when good was the object; methinks that this heart, or thy tem- 
per inclines not that way; neither have been imactive when evil beck- 
oned; besides thanks—poor scanty thanks will be our only reward if 
we take part with honor; booty—generous booty, will be the premium, 
if we side with blood. Be it so; but ha! they are at it; and by St. 
Mark they need us!” 

While he was yet speaking the assassins had overtaken the devoted 
party about the middle of the bridge; and were preparing to plunge 
their swords into the sides of the two stronger, when one of them sud- 
denly turned round, and perceiving the immediate danger, with extraor- 
dinary presence of mind jostled his companions aside, thus permitting 
the bandits to fall in front of them by the exertion of their own strength. 
Foiled in their first attempt they turned fiercely round; but.the others 
were prepared for the next encounter. For abouta minute they fought 
fiercely on either side ; but their numbers at length gave the advantage 
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to the assailed. Geronimo, disarmed, was struggling with the strong- 
est of the party; while Bernardo, his strength fast failing in the unequal 
strife, was engaged with the other two. As the latter, almost overpow- 
ered, was about to betake himself to flight, and leave his companion to 
manage as he could, they were unexpectedly relieved by the assistance 
of the Rialto stranger. One of those who were engaged with Bernardo, 
had just succeeded in catching him by the arm, and the other was about 
to put a period to his existence, when the stranger, rushing on the former, 
cleaved with his sword through his shoulder-joint, and the severed limb fell 
bloody and quivering on the pavement, with its contracted fingers con- 
vulsively grasping the sword-hilt. Yelling, and writhing into the most 
painful contortions, the wretched man fell beside his lacerated arm, 
while the treacherous assistant of the bandits leaving Bernardo to strug- 
gle with his other opponent, ran to dispatch Geronimo’s antagonist. 
These latter were locked in the close embrace of a death-struggle ; but 
the strength of the assassin was fast fleeting from him, and their contest 
was soon likely to be ended by his death, when the rescuer of Bernardo, 
with a furious effort, plunged his reeking sword into the side of his ad- 
versary, sheathing it to the very hilt. The murdered victim gave up 
the ghost without a groan, dragging Geronimo with him in his fall (for 
the bandit was too weak to release himself,) and retaining him in the 
convulsive grasp of death. 

Bernardo had by this time dispatched the other, who was the weakest 
of the three, and leaning on his blood-dripping sword, he regarded in- 
tently for a moment the countenance of their bloody assistant, who un- 
derwent the scrutiny with stern passiveness. 

“ Thou art not of us, friend,” said the bandit. 

“No,” was the reply. 

“‘ And yet thou hast done us good service.” 

“ Thou mayest do me better.” 

“ How mean you?” 

‘Hark ye! Iam a man of few words; and the fewer here the better. 
Mark those rags—I would be better clad ; and I had as lief cut out the 
fashion of my cloth with the sword. I know thee; thou takest me.” 
He looked at Bernardo with a grim significant smile. “1 would join 
thy tribe.” 

“ Bravely said, by the Virgin! thy hand upon it.” 

Over the body of one of the murdered party the callous ruffians joined 
their hands, moistened with blood, in pledge of plighted troth, looking at 
each other with hideous satisfaction, as if each saw his image mirrored 
in the countenance of his opposite. 

“Thy name,” asked Bernardo ? 

“ Be it,” (he paused for a moment,) “be it—I] Diavolo.” 

“ By thy namesake, it fits thee well,” said the other laughing. “ But 
ho—Geronimo, what of thee? Art thou on earth or in hell ?” 

“ Half way,” growled Geronimo, endeavoring to release himself from 
the death embrace of his lifeless opponent. “ This fellow must have 
had a strong affection for me in life, for even death can’t force him to 
leave off hugging. He cannot trudge peaceably to hell,—whither that 
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brave fellow sent him, without giving me a last, and, by saint Mark, a 
long embrace.” 

“Up Geronimo and let’s to work, if thou dost not prefer a pallet in 
prison, with a gibbet in perspective, to a merry carouse with our jolly 
brethren, to-night, at the captain’s board. Up I say, up.” 

“JT would that thou wert in my stead, sir graceless,” muttered Ge- 
ronimo, “ and if thou wert I marvel would thy tongue be so glib. Come 
hither, man and cut this knave’s hold, if thou dost not think there is more 
virtue in thy words than in thine arms, which is to me a matter of doubt.” 

Bernardo made no reply, aware of his companion’s loquacious turn ; 
but in silence he cut the fingers of the dead man, and Geronimo releas- 
ed, rose weakly to his feet. They immediately proceeded to search for 
the purses of their slaughtered victims, frequently stabbing them to en- 
sure the completion of their work. Here we shall leave them, and di- 
rect the attention of the reader to a scene less immediately disgusting. 

Some twenty or thirty men, on the same night, were collected round 
a table in a small vaulted apartment, which was lighted by a number of 
lamps hanging round the walls, and cheered by the generous blaze of a 
wood fire. All were uncovered save one who was seated at the upper 
end of the table, with a plumed hat upon his head, and a certain fierce 
dignity in his countenance that well adapted him to control the rude 
company in which he sat. Swords, cutlasses, pistols, and all such im- 
plements of destruction, ranged in precise order on the walls, were the 
chief ornaments of the apartment. Their Italian bonnets were thrown 
negligently beside the chairs of the party ; while they, drinking from gob- 
lets of ample measure, were indulging in all the excesses of a midnight 
revel. Our readers will easily divine the characters of the carousers ; 
and indeed the desperate recklessness evinced in their dark countenances, 
heightened as it was by partial intoxication, evidently denounced them 
beings separated from the interests of social life, and connected more 
closely by the same causes that divorced them from better intercourse. 
They were, in fact, the celebrated band headed by “Il Cruento,” an 
outlaw at that period, of particular note in Venice, who received his title 
of “the bloody,” from the appalling massacres so frequently perpetra- 
ted by him, and his relentless gang. Of such a daring character was 
this man, that it was well known he was intimate at the court of the 
Doge, under an assumed name; and it was even said, that, however he 
acquired his information, the most secret designs of the council were 
never concealed from him. Certain it was, however, that he was fre- 
quently an instrument of vengeance in the hands of the depraved nobili- 
ty; and it was even hinted that the authorities connived at his awful ex- 
cesses from his private usefulness to themselves. 

Seated now as the president of the carouse, he indulged in all its 
gaiety, without at the same time compromising his assumed dignity by 
the two familiar intercourse that a revel is apt to engender: for while a 
smile animated his fierce countenance, it did not remove the supercilious 
frown that habit had imparted to his brow. 

“ Are all assembled,” said he, addressing a man who was seated at 
the other end of the table? 
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“ There be two goblets idle on the board, Signor.” 

“Who are absent ?” 

“ Bernardo and Geronimo.” 

“Then we will drink success to them, for they have a deeper game to 
play than they wot of; but they have brave hearts, stout arms, and keen 
swords ; what else need two to three, when they seek for a treasure worth 
the winning ? We will toast them, I say; so brim your goblets.” (‘They 
did so, and each held the wine to his lips.) “ May thei swords be hilt 
deep in the hearts, and their hands to the elbows in the pockets, of the 
Rialto misers before we have drained this cup.” At a single draught 
every goblet was emptied. “If they speed not well after that,” he re- 
joined, “ there is no virtue in good wine.” 

“ But I maintain,” interrupted a rosy faced jolly little fellow, who seem- 
ed to be rather the Momus than the Hercules of the gang. He spoke 
in a voice of that melting tremulous kind, so eloquent of an intimacy 
with our cups. “ But I maintain, that whether they speed or lag, there 
is virtue in good wine, and this is most virtuous good wine.” 

He accompanied this latter assertion with a devout shake of his head, 
and took a hearty pull from the goblet to which he im part addressed 
himself. 

“Ha! my little Paulo,” exclaimed the captain, noticing him witha look 
of affectionate familiarity ; “ how hast contrived to keep thy tongue silent 
so long? what, man! is this a time to throw down the gage of argument 
with “ I] Cruento,” when thy head has more wine than wit in it?” 

“ Thou hast no wit, Capitano, to sunder them. T'was wit begot wine ; 
and thou wouldst not have wine such an unfilial dog to turn his mother 
out of doors.” 

* Bravo, Paulo,” cried the captain, laughing: “ If thou didst not drink, 
man, thou wouldst be the veriest philosopher in Venice.” 

“ There again, Capitano, thou art in error. To be a good philoso- 
pher, or a pious saint, I maintain thata man should drink; and when I 
school thee in my reasons, thou wilt acknowledge them as infallible as 
gospel, providing thou knowest the gospel. Dost know the gospel, Ca- 

itano ?” 
; “That matters not, Paulo; but thy reasons, man, thy reasons. Thou 
shouldst be an eloquent advocate for wine even now; for methinks it 
has feed thee well.” 

“ They are too sublime to be spoken in common parlance ; but I 
shall sing them for thee, in a hymn of my own composing; provided 
thou art not too ungodly for such devotion.” 

* Paulo’s song, Paulo’s song, Paulo’s song,” was repeated by all. 

* Aye, Paulo’s song,” exclamed the jovial little bandit, looking around 
him with a mock of appearance of offended dignity. “ Paulo’s song, for- 

sooth. Would ye make Paulo a midnight brawler—a singer of profane 
ballads? Paulo is your priest, ye witless sons of iniquity ; this is his cha- 
pel, and this,” pomting to the goblet, “is the shrine to which he will 
chant his devotions in an anthem, of which ye are unworthy to be the 
audience.” 
All laughed at this sally; and, entering into the humour of their 
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favourite, they affected in their countenances the most imperturbable 
gravity while they listened to the following song ; which, after prefacing 
with a copious draught, he commenced. 


I. 


“Come fill up your goblets, and fill to o’erflowing ; 
We'll denounce them unholy and witless that shrink : 
For I’ll give you a reason, and one worth the knowing, 
Why saints and philosophers freely should drink. 
The Ancients—you’ve heard of their Lethe and Stygean— 
The last they abhorred, but the first was divine : 
Styx led them to hell, through a cold water region ; 
But Lethe to heaven—’twas a current of wine! 
Then fill up your goblets, and fill to o’erflowing ; 
We'll denounce them unholy and witless that shrink ; 
For I’ll give you a reason, and one worth the knowing— 
Why saints and philosophers freely should drink. 


Il. 


When your goblet is brimful, ’tis brimful of knowledge— 
The juice of good knowledge ; who denies is an ape, 
Tho’ he borrow his morals from pulpit or coilege : 
”T was no apple, I hold, tempted Eve, but a grape !— 
Then mark the wine sparkling with wisdom and heaven : 
In this world there is nought to compete with its glow. 
Tis celestial, I'll swear ; and by angels was given 
To give usa foretaste of bliss here below. 
Then fill up your goblets, and fill to o’erflowing ; 
We'll denounce them unholy and witless that shrink : 
For I’ve given a reason—and one worth the knowing— 
Why saint and philosopher freely should drink.” 





“ Bravissimo, thou priest of priests!” exclaimed the captain when he 
ended. ‘Thou art the prince of poets and philosophers: thou art a 
saint—a Bacchus—an Apollo: there is not thy match in Christendom.” 

‘‘ Nor without it,” interrupted little Paulo. “ But I am aweary of ye, 
ye graceless knaves; so I will take a sleeping potion,” (he took a deep 
draught from the bowl) “a goblet of Lethe,” (he took another) “a 
sparkling of heaven,” (another : he sat rather unsteadily in his chair,) 
“ the juice of philosophy,” (he drained the bowl) “ good (hiccup) night.” 


“One melting glance he threw around 
Then fell to slumber on the ground.” 


“Poor Paulo,” exclaimed the captain, as he fell: ‘ when the dirk is in 
thy hand, there be few that do surer work; when the cup is at thy lips, 
there be few that drink deeper.” 

This was repeated to Paulo the next day; and it is recorded, that 
afterwards, when his head was on the block and the axe of the headsman 
uplifted, he implored, as a last prayer, that this eulogy of his captain 
should be inscribed upon his tomb! !! 

I] Cruento now assumed a graver look, and commanded the attention 
of his gang to a communication of much importance, which he was 
about to make to them. 
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“ Ye all know Count Julian de Albrozzi,” said he. 

“* Aye, aye,” they replied “ all.” 

“ He is one of the wealthiest nobles in Venice, and, though young, the 
best swordsman.” 

* In faith,” cried one that was seated near the captain, “ Count Struzzi 
can vouch for that; for it is not long since he gave him wherewith to 
remember that he was no idle pupil to his fencing master. They hada 
long trial ; but though the Count Struzzi is a man of mould and skill, the 
young Julian most ungently reduced both, and maimed him for life.” 

** Knowest thou the cause of that fray?” enquired the captain. 

“T have not heard it, Signor.” 

** Then I will be your informer, for it has to do with that which more 
nearly interests us. There are but few in Venice that have not heard 
of or seen the daughter of Dandolo Feroni, who graces the court of our 
Doge, and to whose loveliness I myself, in my capacity of courtier, have 
done homage. Of all the galiants in Venice, the Counts Julian and 
Struzzi, were most preferred by her; but as the balance of her favour 
began to incline to Albrozzi, his rival waxed warm and warmer, un- 
til the flame of resentment overtopped discretion ; and he challenged him 
at length to test their claims by the sword, underrating the chivalry of 
young Julian; but with all respect to the noble Struzzi (for his gold has 
purchased our reverence and our aid) his rival most unbecomingly dis- 
appointed his anticipations, and gave him a lasting memorial of the 
same. The loss of a hand and a mistress (much to the advancement 
of our profession,) has superadded a most amiable warmth to his revenge, 
the satisfaction of which he has entrusted to us. Now, mark me: to- 
morrow night Count Albrozzi serenades the fair Claudia ; and if we con- 
trive to mar his singing, then and for ever, we receive a princely fee 
from his rival, in addition to this” (he took a purse from his bosom, and 
undoing the steel clasps, emptied a heap of gold upon the table) “ which 
he has already given as earnest. Now, this mound of wealth goes to 
him, besides his share of the remainder, who singly undertakes the 
work.” 

“ Singly,” was echoed by all with amazement. 

“ Aye—even so,” replied the captain,—* for the street in which 
is the palace of his lady-love, affords no place of concealment for more 
than one; and should Albrozzi’s musicians perceive even two of you 
skulking about for an opportunity, their coward hearts would whisper 
suspicion ; so there was an end to our reward. ‘The deed must be done 
fearlessly, suddenly, and speedily; and the doer must trust to his feet 
when it is done. It is unlikely that the gallant count will bring his 
sword with his guitar, and the cowardly scrapers of cat-gut will find too 
much sense in their fears tu stop a gentleman’s way when he is hurried : 
so, after all, an expert hand may do the deed without danger. What say 

et 
' He looked around to observe the effect of his words; but there was 
disapproval in every face, for they were all acquainted with the danger of 
facing Count Albrozzi singly. 

“ Ho, there,” roared the captain, indignantly ; “ are ye all turned cow- 
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ards? What! no heart among ye brave enough, no arm stout enough, 
to plunge a poignard into the heart of a boy who is only fit to sing bal- 
lads to his mistress? Sdeath! how is this? Francisco, what sayest thou ?” 

“ My dagger,” replied Francisco, “ has not been idle to-day ; it should 
have a holiday to-morrow, Signor.” 

“Well, Bartolo; doth thine too need a holiday?” 

‘“‘ Francisco has done less work than I, Capitano.” 

“ Bravo!” cried Il Cruento, his cheek becoming pale with anger. 
** And thou, Ricard: Pll warrant me thou hast had more work than 
either. Is it not so?” 

“ Ricard’s hands, Capitano, are seldom idle when a blow is to be struck ; 
but , 

He was interrupted by a knock at the door, and the watchword having 
passed between one of the bandits and those without, it was speedily 
unbarred; when Bernardo entered, followed by Geronimo and their 
merciless assistant. When the latter appeared within the threshold of 
the apartment, there wasa general cry of treachery; and a prompt rush 
was made to their arms. Some ran to secure “Il Diavolo;” but even 
the callous hearts of the bandits were shocked almost to sickening by 
the disgusting spectacle that a nearer view of his countenance present- . 
ed. The gray bristly hair that covered his face, moistened and dripping 
with the blood of those he butchered, seeming like the jaws of a tiger 
after he has dived into the vitals of his prey, was too much for even the 
callosity of a bandit. 

“ Hold!” shouted Bernardo, as they were about to seize him; “ Are 
ye mad? Here is one that has done us right noble service; you would 
not harm him, would you ?” 

“‘ Who, in the fiend’s name, have we here” asked the captain, “ if he 
be not the devil himself or one of his kindred?” 

“‘Whether he have any connexion with the family, Signor, I cannot 
say,” replied Bernardo; “but I can vouch for him that he does no dis- 
credit to his name when a deed of blood is adoing. He calls himself 
‘ I] Diavolo, Signor.” 

“ But wherefore is he here ?” demanded Il Cruento. 

Bernardo here detailed the events that that night witnessed on the Rialto, 
extolling, and even exaggerating, the prowess of their assistant. He 
rejoined, 

“ But, though ill favoured, and now that I look at him by the light of our 
bright lamps, more ill favoured than I thought of; yet were I ungrate- 
ful both to him and to thee, did I suffer him to starve because his hands 
lacked employ, and thy brave employ, Capitano, to lack such a hand ?” 

“Thou has done wisely, Bernardo,” said the captain ; “so, Signor the 
devil, thou art welcome. Come hither and pledge us, man, in a goblet 
of Paulo’s philosophy; but beware that thou tread not upon his re- 
verence : he is in thy way there.” 

“ Thou canst best give me welcome,” replied Il Diavolo in a tone 
of sullen indifference, “ by giving me food. When I have eaten, I shall 
drink to thee my thanks.” 

This tone of reckless insolence and ruffian bearing towards those 
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among whom he was thrown, would appear to an acute observer as 
being rather dissembled than natural. In fact, though in the worst pro- 
pensities of the heart he had no rival among them, yet this evidence of 
it in his manner was merely affected, to make an impression of his dar- 
ing on the minds which he considered could not appreciate a milder 


habit. 


“Thou shalt have a supper to thy mind,” replied the captain; “ but 
first, of what country art thou 2?” 


“Tama citizen of Venice, though twenty years have not seen me 
within her walls until this mo 

*“ Indeed !” The captain became thoughtful for some moments, when, 
starting from his reverie, he exclaimed, as if satisfied with his secret re- 
solve, 

“ Aye! *twill do. Bernardo, provide a meal for him without. We 
shall need his arm to-morrow where he shall need his courage. Pro- 
vide him well, I say.” 

Bernardo, with his two companions, retired from the apartment, and 
the door was again barred. ‘The captain looked significantly at those 
around him, inclining his body forward, and leaning his elbows on the 
table. He spoke in a low tone. 

“ Let no mention be made to this stranger of our design against Al- 
brozzi. The fame of the Count’s prowess has made cowards of you all, 
but he shall strike the blow without knowing at whose heart he aims.” 

‘** Good!” they unanimously exclaimed, and the revel proceeded. 


CHAPTER V. 


It was midnight; and a brighter or a better gemmed never shone in 
the cloudless horizon of Venice. Myriads of stars were fligkering in the 
heavens; while the bright moon, a mimic sun, sailed through the uni- 
verse of worlds, disdaining near communion with the silvery host, and 
appearing proud in the majesty of her influence. 

How different are the feelings with which we gaze on the pale en- 
chantress of the night, when, alone, she smiles on us from her cloudless 
canopy ; and those that interest us, when we regard her as she beams 
in her cerulean throne, surrounded by unnumbered stars like a proud 
empress among the minions of her court! The former influences our 
feelings ; the other, our minds: one wooes us to thrilling pleasure—the 
other, to cold high admiration: the former courts to existence the ro- 
mance of the heart—the other commands to being the poetry of the 
mind. We gaze upon the one, and the soul looks upward through a 
warm cloud of blissful feeling; the human mist is dispelled from be- 
tween when we look upon the other. In common with thee, fair lady, 
we confess that the former has a superior influence over us; let the as- 
piring mind that knows but little of the heart’s inpassioned impulse, and 
regards it less, conceive an interest in the cold magnificent beauty that 
images his own ambition. 


However, to return: the pearled dome of heaven found its imagery 
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in the waters “of the anaes that intersect athens streets of Neild impart- 
ing an indescribable effect to the architectural splendour for which that 
city is so justly famed; and the interest of the night was heightened by 
the distant song of the gondolier intruding occasionally on its stillness. 

But the queen of the Adriatic, among her noble streets, has none su- 
perior to that in which was the palace of Dandolo Feroni. It was one, 
at that time, evidently devoted to the exclusive residence of the aristo- 
racy, for no lowly roof was to be seen interrupting the splendid order of 
the marble edifices that lined it on either side of the canal which divided 
it; but marble columns fretted into the thousand devices of architec- 
ture, supporting balconies equally tasteful—statues, the most elegant 
offsprings of art, and executed from the best classic conceptions—spires 
of the many churches rising above all, and losing themselves in the dim- 
ness of moonlight, were the particular characteristics of its surpassing 
grandeur. In fine, the heavens seemed like a pavilion of diamond stud- 
ded silk, curtaining an island of palaces. 

The residence of Dandolo Feroni was to be distinguished from the 
others by its more costly and substantial splendour. 

His revenue was equal to that of any noble in Venice ; and, fond of its 
display in every concern, his proud liberality bespoke the importance of his 
circumstances. The fair Claudia, his only child, was as generously gifted 
by nature as her father was by fortune ; and uniting the advantages of 
wealth and beauty, it is no wonder if she should be regarded at the Vene- 
tian court with supreme admiration. She has no particular interest in our 
tale, so we shall not pause to define the character of her mind or person ; 
but merely acknowledge that both were as nearly allied to perfection as 
woman’scanbe. Nother dowry, but her beauty and gentleness of heart, 
attracted the love of young Julian de Albrozzi, whom we first introduced 
to the reader a child, but now matured into the pride and beauty of man- 
hood. Count Struzzi, a patrician of Venice, for awhile disputed his 
claim to her heart ; but testing the authority of her love by the sword, the 
reader is already intimate with the event and its consequences. 

On the night to which we refer, a band of musicians, amounting to 
the number of twenty, were collected in front of her father’s palace, with 
the sweetest instruments of their profession,—the lute, guitar, violin, and 
such others as are adapted to make the heart thrill with the eloquent ad- 
vocacy oflove. Apart from the rest was the proud athletic figure of a 
young man, in whose look was commingled dignity, buoyancy, and 
softness; all animating as handsome a countenance as ever recon- 
ciled beauty almost effemurate with the self-confidence of manliness. A 
short cloak, of light blue colour, hung from his left shoulder, extending 
no further than half way between his hip and knee, relieved by an under- 
dress of white satin, elegantly fashioned, and trimmed with gold. A 
sword was partially concealed by his cloak, fortunately disappointing 
“T] Cruento’s” anticipations ; for Julian de Albrozzi knew too well the 
necessity of being armed, to be provided for a serenade, with no other 
instrument than his guitar; and, though he struck the latter with the de- 
licacy of a female’s touch, it was well known that the former he could 
wield with the stoutest in Venice. 
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The musicians were ranged in a semicircle before Feroni’s door, and 
Julian was advanced in front of them; when, commencing at a signal 
from him, the silence of the scene was disturbed by the delicious tones 
that thrilled from their instruments, blending into harmony and awaken- 
ing the night with music. Fair reader, hast thou ever been called from 
thy slumbers by the serenade of a lover when thou wert dreaming of 
him, and then hast thou stolen to thy lattice to listen to the lay of the 
dear youth and look upon his person by the pale moon-light? If thou 
hast, recall the magic ecstasy of that moment, when the waking conscious- 
ness of real bliss had not yet dispelled the sweet confusion of sleep, but 
still maintained an undefinable connexion with its imagimings, entrancing 
the mind with the enchantment of doubt; and if thou canst realize the 
blissfulness of that moment, thou mayest appreciate the luxury of this 
we are describing. 

Now sad as if murmuring complaint, and steeping the senses in me- 
lancholy ; again in a gay, light strain, as in the triumph of successful 
wooing, they continued to play for some time, occasionally mingling 
their voices in delightful chorus; and Julian himself sometimes singing 
alone. But all were too much engrossed with the object of the hour to 
notice a suspicious-looking person who was skulking behind a pillar at 
some distance, and frequently looking with a cautious glance towards 
the party from behind the place of his partial concealment. He wore 
the long black mantle which distinguished the Augustine order of friars, 
with its cowl drawn over his head, and almost wholly covering his face, 
save when he lifted it for the purpose of scrutiny. Whoever had seen 
“Tl Diavolo” (for it was he) in the bandits’ banquet-hall on the pre- 
ceding night, would never have recognized in him the clerical-looking 
person that haunted the serenaders. The filth of his person was re- 
moved with the rags, for which was substituted his present holy appa- 
rel; but the sword in his left hand, and the bare poignard-blade in his 
right, were not at all in character with his assumed appearance. The 
undaunted assurance of his manner was totally defunct, and it seemed 
to have been supplanted by pale fear ; for his cheek was as bloodless as 
in death, and he appeared to tremble though the night was far from be- 
ing cold. He was for some time lost in the abstraction of engrossing 
thought, evidently too much absorbed to be mindful immediately of his 
business on the scene, when he suddenly burst from his reverie into 
the expression of its motives. 

“Is it fear—base womanish fear—the shrinking of a child—a cow- 
ard? This I can strike into my own heart !—another’s !—any heart but 
his! and wherefore? Are his sinews stronger than those of other men ? 
has his sword more venom in its édge? has the death that he deals 
more terrors than a common end? Nay, he is joyous, thoughtless, 
unprepared ; what now, then, impedes me giving this poignard to his 
vitals?” He stood trembling and irresolute. ‘ Mysterious feeling,” 
he resumed, “ what art thou, or where is thy spring? Whence is thy 
power to unnerve this arm when it has to spill but the blood of a strip- 
ling? I have been familiar with carnage; but now, when it brings 
wealth to my purse, my sickening heart recoils from it. Away with 
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thee !” he cried, as if endeavouring to force his resolution by the loud- 
ness of his tones. “I will no more of thee; but hark! he sings.” (A 
pause.) “Qh, such a voice ; and must it be silent so soon for ever? 
while I—that I had never lived!!! Ha! methinks I should know those 
tones”—(a pause)—* fore heaven they remind me of days gone by ;” 
(his breathing became loud and thick,) “ but no, I will not think—I will 
not think! Fool—coward—what stays thee? Balance them—poverty 
and wealth.” A moment decides the choice. 

While “ I] Diavolo” was thus soliloquizing, Count Albrozzi had com- 
menced solo the following closing serenade, which he himself had com- 
posed for the purpose. This was the song which had attracted the at- 
tention of the bandit, and evoked the b»st of feeling so inconsistent 
with his nature :— 


Adieu, love, adieu love, 
And sweet be thy slumbers, 
As this heart so true love 
Would have them for you. 
Could thy dreams be but hallowed by music’s soft numbers, 
I now would not bid thee 
Adieu, love, adieu. 


Farewell love, farewell love ; 
Though heaven is beaming 
As song cannot tell love, 
Yet is there a spell 
That saddens to me the bright bliss of its seeming, 
When trying to bid thee 
Farewell, love, farewell. 


Good bye love, good bye love, 
My night-song is over ; 
With a tear and a sigh, love, 
Away will I hie. 
But how blessed would I be, didst thou dream of thy lover, 
While once more he bids thee 
Good bye, love, good bye. 


“What brings the holy father out so late?” asked one of the musi- 
cians while Julian was yet singing. “I marvelif he come to supplant 
our serenades with hymns; or perchance”— 

“ Hxsh, man,” interrupted the other ; “ thou wilt marthe Count’s sing- 
ing with thy prattle. The priest goes to send some patient from the 
world, and get his fee for saying ‘ heaven rest thy soul.’ ” 

‘“‘ He cares not that we should see that reverend face of his; perhaps 
it shames his character for fasting.” 

The musician drew back as “ Il Diavolo” walked by him with a slow 
unsteady step, and trembling in every limb. His gait was irregular 
and indirect, moving towards the right, again towards the left; his eyes 
peering from under his cowl, now one way, now another. Julian was 
about eight yards in advance of the musicians, and “ fl Diavolo’s” direc- 
tion lay between them; but as he neared them he appeared to stagger, 
at one time towards the former, again towards the latter, and even to 
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hesitate ; but this was unnoticed by Julian, and attributed to a wrong 
cause by the others. 

“ Methinks the priest has been at other devotions to-night than to hea- 
ven. At least, if the way to heaven is straight, he is not on the path 
just now.” 

“ By St. Agatha, his gait smacks strongly of the wine cup. Hold, he 
pauses.” 

“Ha, ha, ha,! our noble master excels your Orpheus by half. Or- 
pheus enchanted a mere devil, but Count Julian has charmed a priest.” 

Il Diavolo walked on a few paces, and again paused. 

“I tell thee he is about to read us a lecture,” resumed the musician ; 
“and seest thou not he is taking out his Bible to borrow a text ?” 

“T like it not,” interrupted the other. “What does he meddle with, 
turning his back upon honest men? Ha! he walks backward towards 
the Count. Fore heaven that crab’s pace of his should be stopped.” 

Il Diavolo had passed the Count, being undecided between his fears 
and his design; but when he perceived his error he paused a second 
time, and a fierce struggle ensued for a moment in his breast. 

“ Why should I fear?” he muttered. “No, no, Ido not fear; but 
the night is chill, and it makes my heart cold. Oh! I freeze, freeze. 
A moment, a second; yon cowards dare not follow. Ha! I have pass- 
ed him: that was ill done, but I will return.” (He commenced a back- 
ward retreat towards the Count.) “TI will return.” (He spoke low, 
but with violent emphasis as if to direct his mind from the mysterious 
dread that enthralled it.) ‘ Yes, I will return.” 

He held the poignard uplifted in his right hand, and as Julian had 
ceased singing, with that confused and coward determination that may 
be supposed to influence the suicide when the pistol is at his head and 
he pulls the trigger, “Il Diavolo” turned madly round, and aimed it at 
the heart of the Count. Julian, warned by a shout from the musician, 
fortunately evaded the blow; but never shout or breath escaped from 
that musician again; for I] Diavolo, maddened by his failure, hurled the 
poignard at his head, and sent its point into his brain. Count Albrozzi 
had merely time to release his sword from its scabbard, when Il Dia- 
volo, now fearless and infuriated, rushed upon him again, shouting 
“for Count Struzzi and revenge.” 

Julian supposing, in the confusion of the moment, that he was engag- 
ed with his rival, cried out to the musicians, who were thronging around 
them, to give way ; and they, deceived by the same idea, retired back to 
give the combatants a fair opportunity for fight. 

“ Assassin!” cried Albrozzi, aiming at his heart, “thou shalt pay the 
forfeit of thy treachery.” 

Il Diavolo was silent; but he fought with startling, though cautious 
fierceness. 

‘“‘ Was it—thy master—of fence—that—made thee—that hand—my 
Lord,” shouted Julian, still mistaking him for Struzzi, and speaking at 
intervals as an opportunity offered. “It does thee—better—service— 
than that—I—deprived thee of.” 

“Tl Diavolo” made no reply, but was only intent upon taking the life 
35 
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of his adversary ; every timid feeling that before influenced his heart, 
being now drowned in a torrent of excited passion, while the Count 
fought with that murderous energy which the treachery of his rival eli- 
cited. The sudden change was appalling. One moment before, all 
was peace, harmony, and loveliness: now, between the clashing of 
swords—the yelling of the bystanders—the hoarse imprecations of the 
combatants, and withal the wild continued screams of a female, who stood 
on the balcony above them ;—the contest had arrived at a terrible acme : 
wounds were exchanged on either side; and blood streamed on the 
pavement. Both fought desperately, but in silence; for Julian per- 
ceived the necessity of being more wary with such an opponent, while 
Il Diavolo felt every energy roused as the motives of the fray were for- 
gotten in their execution. 

By mutual instinct they both paused to collect strength for renewed 
efforts, and each looked wildly at the other. 

Their bodies were at first drawn back, but they now gradually inclin- 
ed forward, as if induced, by some secret sympathy, to ascertain, by 
nearer and more intent observation, the appearance of each other. 

The moon shone full upon the face of Albrozzi, and every feature, 
quivering with fury and exertion, was disclosed to the eye of his antago- 
nist. The gaze of Il Diavolo became every moment more fixed, and 
as its intensity increased, the fearful expression of phrenzied passions 
vanished from his countenance. Whatever was passing in his mind it 
reduced the fierceness of his eye to a look of deadly horror; and the 
blood fled from his cheeks till on them was settled the livid paleness of 
the tomb. His thick and hurried breathing ceased, and the convulsed 
throbbing of his heart was still. His limbs appeared to contract from 
the influence of some terrible feeling that possessed him, as if he imstinc- 
tively desired to shrink from an existence too appalling. The Count 
was in no mood to note the alteration in the countenance of I] Dia- 
volo; but, drawing back to renew the contest, he exclaimed 

‘“‘ By my honor, here is not Count Struzzi, but some base assassin in 
his employ. Have at thee, knave!” 4 

{1} Diavolo turned his ear to the speaker, that he might drink in 
every word he uttered; but Julian, mistaking the action for some “ ruse” 
of his opponent, drew back his sword, and plunged it into the bowels of 
the unresisting wretch. 

There are moments when the mind, absorbed by some moral agony, 
may be unconscious of the keenest physical pain; and such a moment 
was this to I] Diavolo. “ Save an instinctive clasping of the wound with 
his hands when the sword was drawn out, and a sudden but momentary 
quivering of the features, which again assumed their frightful calm, there 
was no evidence that his life was stealing through the horrid gash, and 
that the human fabric was dissolving into its original grossness. ll, 
even to Julian, grew tremulous with amazement ; clamor became dumb ; 
even the cries of the fond Claudia ceased; she had fainted, unseen, on 
the baleony. The form of Il Diavolo was bent—it was convulsed. 
He stared with—intensity tells not how intensely—into the countenance 
of Albrozzi. His eyes appeared as if they would protrude, but they were 
sunken. His lip bled, for it was mangled by his teeth. 
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“ Does—the grave—return—its te-nants,” he asked, catching for 
breath? “Did I—not see thee—swallowed—in—Niagara’s waters— 
and myJulia—with thee? Art thou the ghost of Leonardo, or Leon- 
ardo’s self?” 

‘“‘ Heavens!” exclaimed Julian in amazement. ‘He speaks of my 
lost parents. What knowest thou of them? Quick, I implore thee, 
quick !” : 

Il Diavolo gasped violently for breath: he was falling. Julian threw 
his sword upon the pavement, and rushed to his assistance; but he 
could only prevent the severity of his fall. The dying wretch half re- 
clined upon the steps that led to Feroni’s door; his garments moistened 
by his own blood, and his head supported by the astounded Julian. 

“ Hold this wound,” said he, in a tone of exhaustion; “I would not 
die till I have spoken.” One of the musicians closed the lips of the 
wound, and this gave him momentary relief. ‘ Thou art then the little 
Julian—the darling of thy mother; but”—he paused, and added in another 
tone, ** the son of Leonardo.” 

“ By thy hope of heaven, and it will soon be decided for thee, what 
of them?” asked the distracted Julian. 

“ By my hope of heaven,” echoed Hl Diavolo, “ what fiend schooled 
thee to utterit. Hope and heaven,” he continued in hoarse, slow, mea- 
sured accents, “for me there is but fear and hell. Hope and heaven 
they laugh at me—mock me—turn from me ; but hell smiles grimly at 
me, and its flames scorch my soul before their time.” 

‘“‘ He will die,” exclaimed Julian in an agony of distress, “‘ and the 
secret of their destinies will die with him. 1 conjure thee tell me what 
thou knowest of my parents.” 

The pain of his wound began now to act upon the mind of the dying 
wretch ; and he raved wildly, accusing heaven for giving him his being, 
and invoking deep imprecations on the horrid phantoms that his con- 
science conjured up to accompany his spirit from the world. 

“ Would that some priest were here to soothe him into a confession 
of his secret,” cried the Count. 

The words rang in the ears of Il Diavolo. 

“‘ Priest—confession,” he shouted with his last remaining energy, “ ye 
need not mind me of that. Do I not wear the badge—is it not written 
on my front? Aye! and ’tis stamped upon my soul-—-oh!—” He writh- 
ed in the clutch of death. 

“My father, my mother,” cried Albrozzi, almost choked with the ex- 
cess of the moment’s interest. ‘ Tell me of them, and heaven will have 
mercy on thy soul.” 

The dying man was now in the last stage of mortal existence. The 
extreme weakness of his body reduced the excitement of the mind, and 
partial reason performed its last office. 

‘Give me thine ear,” said he, addressing the Count in a voice scarce- 
ly audible. Julian bent upon one knee, and placed his ear near the 
mouth of the dying man. 

‘Thou askest me for thy parents. I cannot give them to thee, but 
I will tell thee of them.” 
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“ Quick, quick,” interrupted the impatient Julian, “ for mercy’s sake, 
uick.” 
ve Julia—to the last my Julia—she is in heaven; but nearer—still 
nearer,” said he, his eye kindling with the last spark of life. ‘ Let no 
ear catch the word but thine: thy father—he is, where my conscience 
tells me I am about to follow——in hell !” 

* Devil, I will tear out thy soul for the slander.” 

“Not yet.” By a powerful effort he raised himself on his elbow. 
“‘ His brother—the Priest of Albrozzi, sent him there, and I am he.” 

Those were the last words of Ludovico. The next moment his spirit 
was at the tribunal of its God, and though many a page of heaven’s re- 
gistry was filled with the black story of his crimes, who will augur of 
the destiny the justice of the Eternal doomed him. 
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THE LAMENT. 


Few characters in history present greater claims to admiration and 
sympathy than James the First, king of Scotland. He was the second 
son of Robert the Third, and the fourth monarch in descent from the re- 
nowned Robert Bruce, the restorer of the Scottish dynasty. James 
had an elder brother, David, who fell a victim in the dawn of life to the 
murderous ambition of his uncle the Duke of Albany, who wished to se- ; 
cure the throne for himself and family. The melancholy fate of his first- \f 
born filled the Scottish monarch with dismay for the safety of his only . 
remaining boy, James; he therefore resolved to send him for the com- 
pletion of his education to the court of France, the most ancient and de- 
voted ally of the kings of Scotland. 

The young prince, now in his eleventh year, was accordingly embark- 
ed with all possible secresy on board of a vessel under the care of the 
Earl of Orkney ; and as a truce subsisted at this time between England 
and Scotland, which wanted some weeks of its stipulated termination, 
they left the Scottish shore with the full assurance of crossing the seas 
secure from all dangers but those of the winds and waver. When off 
Flamborough Head, however, they were intercepted by an English 
squadron, and in violation of all the laws and usages of nations, carried 
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prisoners to England. ‘The first two years of the young prince’s cap- 1} 
tivity were passed in the Tower of London. In 1407 he was removed ; 
to Nottingham Castle. In 1413 he was brought back to the Tower, 4 


but in the course of the same year was transferred to Windsor Castle. 
The English kmg Henry V. took James along with him in his second 
expedition to France, but on his return committed him anew to Windsor 
“Castle, where he remained till his final liberation in 1424. 

Lives of the Scottish Poets, Vol. 1. 


The wind moans round the lofty walls 
Of Windsor Castle, stern and gray, 

And sweeps along the dreary halls, 
That standing, smile at Time's decay. 
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While looks the moon through clouds of white, 
That flit across the dark blue sky, 

And half reveals, ’mid shades of night, 
Proud Windsor frowning, dark and high. 


What sound comes o’er the passing gale, 
And dies upon the listening ear ;— 
’Tis not the wind, but sorrow’s wail 
That issues from those turrets drear. 
Hark to the cry, a mortal sings, 
All lonely in this silent hour, 


A captive’s song lamenting rin 
Around that strong and fearfal tower. 


Full oft as evening dews descend, 
The weary traveller pauses where 
Those plaintive notes of sadness lend 
Their music to the twilight air. 
Young prince of Scotland, fair and brave, 
Say did thy country calmly rest, 
And know thee doomed to live a slave, 
Torn from the land thou shouldst have blest! 


“ Bright, beauteous world, my languid frame 
Reclines within this chamber lone ; 
A living monarch weeps, whose name 
Hath perished with his youth unknown. 
The creeping wind steals through the grate, 
Too long familiar to my eye, 
It seems to mourn my hapless fate, 
And mingles with the captive’s sigh. 


“ Those moving wonders of the night, 
The moon, the stars, and things most fair, 
On others pour their witching light, 
Whilst I condemned must watch them here. 
The Thames winds round the flowery dells, 
Where happier men delighted stand, 
To catch the freshning breeze that swells 
The rippling waters to the land. 


“J hear the blithesome laugh of those 
Whose footsteps press the verdant grass ; 
They fly, nor listen to the woes 
That rend a sufferer as they pass. 
Ah, light and giddy train, is there 
A breathing heart that bleeds like mine, 
Who views all nature smiling near, 
Yet cannot worship at her shrine ? 


‘* Birds of the morning come again 
With soft harmonious songs of love, 
It breaks my heart to hear the strain 
Of freedom thus from every grove. 
While echoes of the merry horn 
Resound along the valleys deep, 
And wake to life at early morn 
The young and happy from their sleep. 


‘* And often do I start, and deem 

That I may go with those who tread 
So freely o’er the paths that seem 

With more than earthly pleasures spread. 
Farewell, I lingering yet must gaze 

Where nature has these glories shed, 
Then turn to where the statlight rays 

Still guide me to a captive’s bed.” 
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THE FUTURE. 





* * * We have spoken of the past. We have visited 
its sombre shades, we have gazed upon its unperishing monumental 
forms, we have listened to the solemn strains of music which come watft- 
ed from its distant vales, we have yielded our souls to its subduing 
power. 

We have spoken of the present. We have contemplated its dusty, 
soul-parching paths. We have sickened, not sighed, over it; for the 
present has not power to awaken the sigh. We turn to the future. 

The future! Who shall lift the veil that hides it? and what forms 
shall be disclosed? beings radiant with the robes of immortality? ora 
mournful throng in the habiliments of woe? But this is not the future 
of which we would speak. This is the great future, to which the far 
looking mind instinctively turns when that word is pronounced. But 
we would speak of a future within the horizon of time. 

There is a tendency in human nature, in all its forms, to live in the 
future. The child, on the first unfolding of imagination’s wing, soars 
away from the homely present to the beautiful “ to come.” The boy looks 
forward to the time when his arm shall have the strength, and his foot 
the firm tread, of a man; then the tide of happiness shall flow in, and 
fill the capacities of his soul. The young man, sound in health, buoy- 
ant in feeling, and strong in energy, with brow untouched by care’s fin- 
ger, looks forward to the hour when honors shall gather round him, or 
wealth render further toil unnecessary ; or, if the spirit of poetry has 
waved her wand over him, to days when some object shall call forth the 
fulness of his affection, when reciprocal love shall restore the faded 
splendors of paradise, and shed around him an atmosphere as pure and 
fragrant as the air of Elysium. 

The middle aged mam looks to the cool evening shade of life, when 
the wearied frame and harassed spirit may find repose; and old age, 
rich in the experience of, but untaught by the past, looks onward till 
‘ death interposes the darkness of its pall. This is a future within the 
horizon of time, which all may, and do visit; on it we do not propose to 
dwell. 

There is a future, perhaps it should be termed a higher present; but 
we call it future, if need be, by poetic license; there is a future known 
but to a few, a peculiar,class. They, like others, visit the future of 
which we have spoken above, but they perceive the illusions that throng 
it. They move in advance of their fellow men. They overtake, as it 
were, the receding sun-burnished cloud, and perceive that it has but the 
thinness of air. While others are from a distance gazing with admira- 
tion on what they believe to be palaces, they are weeping amid what 
they know to be tombs. 

These we have said have a future, it is one which they know will 
never form a present for them, they can enjoy it only in shadowy visits 


of the soul. O how delightful to visit that goodly place, where the hea- 
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vens are of a brighter azure, and the landscapes of a lovelier green ; 
where a sweeter perfume exhales from the flowers, and more crystal 
streams murmur along; where perfect beings dwell, where affection 
knows not of alienation, and sorrow never comes. Gazing on such 
scenes, the soul feels the stirrings of immortality within, feels that the 
present and actual is unworthy its high destiny. 

Is this wisdom, or is it folly? to become insensible to the present in 
attention to the future? It partakes of the character of both: we must 
discriminate. We have spoken of two futures, and of two classes of 
men, which are wide asunder, but which the world confound. In re- 
gard to the one class I will say it is folly—in regard to the other, I will 
not pronounce a decision. Here, as between the sublime and the ri- 
diculous, the distance is vast, yet but a single step. We will explain, 
in order that the difference may be more clearly apparent. The first 
class neglects the present for the future, not because it differs from the 
present in kind, but in degree. The subjects of their anticipations are 
not less material than those present—things of larger dimensions and 
more gorgeous colors, still things of earth. 

Those of the other class feel that earth is not the home of the soul— 
see the beautiful plants of affection drooping as in an uncongenial soil 
—find the atmosphere of earth difficult of respiration. They desire not 
more, but less of earth. Their future is peopled with forms of intellect, 
and fancy, and affection. They thus differ widely from those of the 
former class. 

We now return to the question, is it folly or wisdom thus to neglect 
the present for the future? We answer: with the first it is the veriest 
folly—to desire more of that, a little of which makes them restless and 
unhappy—and more, to suffer the spirit and vital sap of the soul, thus to 
run into the growth of an unsightly excrescence, when, otherwise di- 
rected, it might have expanded into graceful foliage. 

With the second it is wisdom, provided mental elevation and purity is 
more desirable than bodily progress and material possessions. It is 
wise thus to raise the mind above the fogs of sense and passion, to be- 
come familiar with unearthly scenes, that they may in a measure com- 
municate their purity and brightness. For the mind takes the hues of 
the objects amid which it dwells—and here we see that perfection can 
only be attained by an intimate communion of the soul with Deity—the 
way laid down in the Bible. 

Thus we have seen that there is a real foundation for the distinction 
we have made in regard to the neglect of the present, and the conse- 
quences which follow thereon. Who are the wisest? Who the hap- 
piest? To the world there appears to be but little or no distinction in 
their lot—in the amount of joy or woe. Both are subject to the like 
difficulties and disappointments, in many things at least. These things 
however affect him of the second class but little. He meets, it is true, 
with the instability of all things human. But these can be borne by one 
who is familiar with superior existences of his own creation. It 1s his 
irrepressible, unsatisfied longings, that causes his unhappiness. His 
fine visions, like the frost-work temples and columns on the bosom of 
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the snow on a wintry morning, too often melt away under the first influ- 
ence of the material sun. Whenhe hastraversed the beautiful fields of 
his own creation, and drawn from the fountains of poetic inspiration 
feelings having “ far less of earth than heaven,” after all, “ the heart” is 
often “lonely still.” Man is so formed that soul-communion is neces- 
sary to his happiness. Selfish as he is, he does not become utterly so, 
till he has overcome strong barriers intended to prevent it. 

How many visions and feelings had now been standing as bright mo- 
numents in the past path of such an one, to be viewed with that softened 
emotion with which we gaze upon the setting sun burnishing with gold 
the windows of the lone, distant mansion! They came like truth, but 
disappeared like dreams; because there was found no heart to beat re- 
sponsive to his own, no eye to kindle with the same enthusiasm, no bo- 
som into which could be poured the flood of emotion, which in conse- 
quence swept away those beautiful fabrics, and left the past peopled with 
forms of earth or the monuments of departed joys. Oh, could he in the 
spring-time of feeling have found some mind which could have scaled 
with his the heaven of poetry ; some heart that could have understood 
and felt without explanation or effort ;—* a bosom all his own”—a being 
breathing the same air, thinking the same thoughts, cherishing the same 
feelings ;—how different a thing had been life! how trifling its sorrows ! 
how powerless its storms! Lives there none such? Has the Creator 
formed aught without adaptation? No. The fact that he is conscious 
of such feelings, proves that they belong to human nature—and though 
not often to be met with on earth, will be found in heaven, whither all 
that is ** pure and lovely and of good report” shall ascend. 


SONG—“ SLEEP ON MY LOVE.” 


By the author of Martin Faber. 


1. 
Sleep on, my love, while blessings, 
Like vigil spirits keep 
Forever round thy pillow, 
A watch above thy sleep— 
Let no rude thought arouse thee 
To sorrow and repine— 
But be the dreams that woo thee, 
Sweet as that heart of thine : 
Sleep on, sleep on, dear lady, 
God’s blessing on thy sleep. 
2 


Eyes, that, like shutting flow’rs 
Wrap up sweet hues within— 
Heart, that, forever gentle, 
Ne’er knew a thought of sin— 
‘ Lips, like a rose unshaded, 
That shrines heaven’s softer balm— 
Sleep, with no beauty faded, 
Sleep, with each feeling calm :— 
Sleep on, sleep on, dear lady, 
God’s angels guard thy sleep. 
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A CONTRASTED PICTURE. . 


BY L. GAYLORD CLARKE, ESQ. 


There'shall be no reward to the proud—the candle of the wicked shall be put out. He-shall be as 
he that lieth down in the midst of the sea, or he that sleepeth upon the top of the mast.—Proverbs. 


Tue ways of virtue, like those of true wisdom, “are ways of pleasantness, and 
all her paths are peace.” ‘Trite as is this sentence, it deserves to be written in 
characters of living light upon the hearts of the young—and not less so, that 
other precept, which tells us, that “the way of the transgressor is hard, and his 
steps take hold on destruction.” 

The simple details narrated in the following sketch, are racts, taken from real 
life.. There are many, under whose eye these pages will fall, who will recognize 
the picture, and acknowledge the faithfulness of its delineations. By such, | can- 
not flatter myself that the hand of the painter will pass undetected. 

Wii Reyrnoips was the son of an honest farmer, who resided in one of 
the many comfortable towns scattered along the banks of the majestic Hudson. 
His and my father’s domains adjoined each other—and we were, of course, boys 
and playmates together. He wasa high-spirited lad, full of playful waggery and 
mischief. Underneath all, however, there was a spirit, which, rightly guided, 
would have left him open as the day to the best influences of our nature. A little 
circumstance will illustrate his character at this time better than any description 
which I can convey to the reader. 

The schoolmaster of the village, when he resumed his ferule one cold winter’s 
morning, discovered upon its surface a greasy substance, not the most cleanly 
withal, which marred the aspect of his hands, of the whiteness of which he 
was prone to be somewhat vain—for they were his credentials, so to speak, that 
he was a schoolmaster, and by so much, at least, above the tough, seamy- 
handed boys over whom he ruled with a most industrious rod. This unsightly 
grease had also been transferred from the ferule to his new satinet pantaloons— 
as, in walking around, and looking over the books of the urchins on the lower 
benches, he had complacently slapped the sides of his legs with the sceptre, until 
the dingy tallow had left several marks thereon—thereby grievously soiling the 
integrity of his nether integuments. 

The anger of the pedagogue was kindled, as the slippery truth flashed upon 
him through the medium of his fingers. An investigation was immediately in- 
stituted—the whole school was examined and cross-examined ; and, upon sum- 
ming up the testimony, it appeared in evidence that the ferule was last seen in 
the hands of young Reynolds. Touching the charge of having been accessory to 
the greasing of the tyrannical instrument by which he had so often been scourg- 
ed, he would neither deny nor affirm. He was accordingly despatched to “the 
woods” near by, for two pliant twigs. He brought them in, and, following the di- 
rection of the master, he took off his coat and stood ready for punishment. I re- 
member Well how handsome he appeared, with his fair hair curling around his 
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forehead, and his cheeks flushed with apprehension as he looked at the thongs 
which the pedagogue was tempering in the hot ashes of the fire-place. 

Continuing silent, when informed that he was known to be the offender, the 
blows fell thick and fast upon the poor boy, until the first twig was splintered 
into uselessness. He uttered no complaint, nor moved a muscle. When the 
second was applied with unabated zeal, he began to exhibit in his countenance 
evidences of suppressed submission. A violent blow made him place his hand 
instinctively behind him, and the next left its impress upon it in a long blue and 
red streak across its whole length. He looked at it for an instant, and, what 
with the pain and his emotions, he burst into a flood of tears, and wept as if his 
heart would break. He now declared his innocence, but said he had been willing 
to suffer for the deed, for it had been done by another lad who he had a short 
time before been instrumental in involving in a much lighter punishment. He 
strenuously refused to disclose his name, and the matter was dropped.* It trans- 
pired, a day or two after, that the ruse was the work of a lad who had tarried at 
home from school that morning, for the purpose of evading the chastizement 
which he felt to be in terrorem. But to return from my digression. 

William Reynolds grew into ripened youth, a well-favored young man, the 
first in all rustic sports, and the most prominent at all the husking parties and 
quilting frolics of the country. He was, in short, the apex of the country ton, 
and in dress and bearing was an universal oracle for miles around. It will rea- 
dily be supposed that he did not lack favor with the village maidens. How often 
have I seen bright eyes glisten, and healthful cheeks suffuse, as he rose from his 
chair, in the old-fashioned play of “Scorn,” to receive the girl of his temporary 
choice, from a bevy of unsophisticated companions; and how often have I detect- 
ed, in the maids of a country ball, the disguised expression of pique, when two or 
three of the reigning belles were led out, successively, in the contra-dance, by 
the general favorite, and themselves left to trip it with beaus of less graceful 
mien and more exceptionable carriage. 

The terms upon which Reynolds knew himself to stand with his associates, 
imparted, at last, vain and lofty notions to his mind, and to his aspect and bear- 
ing an air of disagreeable pride—an evident consciousness of superiority, imagi- 
nary or real. 

About this period his father placed him with an artizan in the village to ac- 
quire a trade. He had gained an excellent common school education, and no- 
thing now was wanting but some profitable handicraft by which he might earn 
a competent livelihood. But “he had a soul above” mechanical labor, and tar- 
ried but six months with liis new master. He abode, however, long enough un- 
der his roof to win the affections of his only daughter—one of the most beautiful 
country girls it has ever been my lot to see, and lovely in mind and disposition 
as in person. 

Emity Wituiams and William Reynolds had grown up together—were in the 
same form at school—would sit and read for hours together from the same story 
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* It is not a litile gratifying to me to state, that this same school tyrant was expelled the 
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‘book, during “noon time” and “ play time,” under the shade of a thick-branched 
maple, which ornamented the little grove in front of the school-house ; and be- 
fore they were aware of it, I believe, they had loved each other for months. Per- 
haps the more constant presence of Miss Williams was no small incentive to his 
acquiescence in the desire of his father that he should acquire a trade. Be that 
as it may, it proved insufficient to prevent his entire abandonment of the idea. 

A little way back of his father’s house there was a swell of upland, which 
overlooked a wide reach of the mighty Hudson. There we have often sat to- 
gether, and watched the white sails sweeping along its lordly bosom to the im- 
mense metropolis which expands around the unrivalled spot where it widens into 
the noble bay, and the abyss of old ocean. There ve beheld, too, with all the 
enthusiasm of youth, the great steamers, crowded with passengers, vomiting their 
murky clouds to lie in wreaths in relief against the giant hills on the opposite 
shore. And there, too, as we marked them sweeping up and down the broad ex- 
panse, would we form our imagining of the cities to which they were bound, and 
the busy wharves from which they had parted or were to visit. These fantasies 
were not a little augmented by the reports of a young gentleman who had left 
our village three years before for the city, and who, whenever he visited us, was 
wont to dilate upon its wonders and its extent, until our hearts burned within us 
to see its mighty marvels. 

My father had a brother who resided in the city, and I had often been promised 
a visit to him,—and as I mentioned the circumstance to Reynolds, one summer 
evening, as we descended from the hill where we had been watching the fame 
from the pipes of the steam-boat, in the gathering night, until it ceased to flash 
in the distance, he caught at the promise as affording him an opportunity to ac- 
company me. “J will go,” said he; “Why cannot I live there, and be a mer- 
chant,* as well as Mr. , who went from here? I will go with you when 
you go.” That night our resolutions were taken, and within two weeks after- 
wards we had successfully besieged our friends for permission, and were on our 
way to the city. 

I will pass briefly over—for I cannot describe them—the emotions which at- 
tended our leaving our native town. ‘All who have left home for the first time 
will understand the feelings which attend the parting from relatives and friends, 
Emily Williams stood upon the eminence from which we had so often gazed at 
the “ King of the floods,” and the peerless hills along which we were now gliding, 
and waved her handkerchief, until her fine figure dwindled into indistinctness. 
Young Reynolds—his heart was fresh, and tender, and true, then—was, with all 
his eager anticipations for the future, wrapped in mournful contemplation ; and 
passing to the stern of the noble vessel, he leaned his head upon his hand, and 
gazed with a vacant countenance at the foam, which lay like a long melting 
snow-rift, upon the blue bosom of the river. 

Had I the pen of an Irvine, it were possible that I could depict the first fresh 
exuberance of wonder which we experienced as we neared the “London of 
America”—the cloud of smoke which hung like a pall over the giant city, indi- 








* In the country, every “ store-keeper” is considered a merchant, 
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cating its vicinity long before we caught a glimpse of its northern verge--the 
many sails which were tending towards it, in the expanding river and opening 
harbor—and at last, the broad bay, with the tall ships setting in from the sea— 
the steamers and water-craft of every description hurrying to and fro from either 
shore—and the metropolis itself swelling into the distance, with its domes and 
spires, its cupolas and turrets, rising, through a canopy of smoke, in the gray 
dawn of a cloudless summer’s morning. I have given but a pencil sketch of the 
scene, which, for the first time, then burst upon us.; and no pen or pencil could 
depict the buoyant newness of feeling and excitement which it awakened within 
me. It was an epoch in our lives. 

A few weeks—so sudden and unexpected are often the most material changes 
of our lives—found me installed at the desk of my uncle’s counting-room ; and 
Reynolds, through the assistance of friends, in one of the first mercantile houses 
of the metropolis. 

Thus far Reynolds “sailed before the wind.” In the course of six short 
months he had made numerous acquaintances, and was literally, “hail fellow, 
well met,” with more young friends than there were inhabitants in the little 
town from which he had so recently emerged. We met often, in the routine of 
business, and occasionally at each other’s residence ; when we used to talk over 
the topics of home, and refer to ‘“‘ days that were,” in the country. 

On such occasions I could not avoid now and then rallying Reynolds upon his 
absent friend, whose faithful, trusting heart was doubtless throbbing continually 
with the thought of him, and whose affections. were awakened and strengthened 
with every spot in his humble native village, with which his presence was asso- 
ciated. I could not help remarking that at last these playful allusions to Miss 
Williams became irksome and unpleasant to him; and one evening he observed, 
petulantly, that such attachments could not be expected to be lasting; that for 
his part, he certainly esteemed the young lady, but nothing more. His head had 
been turned by the praises and attention which his handsome person, and attrac- 
tive, imitative manners had elicited ; and he had thus early entered upon a career 
of “vaulting ambition.” How wofully it overleaped itself will appear in the 
sequel. 

On a moon-lit summer’s evening, a few days after, l met, Reynolds upon the 
Battery. A fashionably-dressed dashing young lady hung upon his arm, and he 
seemed, as we touched our hats in passing, to be in raptures. It was but, too 
evident, from his peering ever and anon into her eyes, and from the soul, which 
he managed to transfer to the glances of his own, that his heart was no longer 
in the quiet village where -his happiest days had been passed ; and that the af- 
fection which he once felt for one who there continued to love him, “ not wisely 
but too well,” was a blank and a mockery. 

For the first two or three months of our city residence, their correspondence 
was regular and affectionate. At length, however, Reynold’s letters became 
short, and.merely friendly. Her epistles, which he sought at first with all the 
avidity of a fond lover, seemed now to possess but little charms for him. I re, 
member one evening being in his room when one of our near country neighbors 
knocked at the door, and was admitted. He had but just arrived, but had thue 
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early sought out Reynolds’s residence, in compliance with the request of a faithful 
girl, whom to oblige was a pleasure to all who knew her. 

“‘I have brought you,” said he, unbuttoning his outer coat, and taking it out, 
“a letter from Emily Williams. She came to our house with it at dark, in the 
rain of last evening.” 

Reynolds thanked him in the cold tones of business, and with the most pro- 
voking indifference opened the letter. 

“‘She has been very ill, and has not yet fairly recovered,” added our old neigh- 
hor, as Reynolds glanced his eye over the well-filled sheet. 

“‘ So she informs me,” he replied ; and breaking off abruptly, and folding up the 
fond record, he added, ‘‘I have not time to peruse it now—I have an engagement 
this evening.” 

‘* Will you have a reply for me when I return, the day after to-morrow ?” said 
the bearer rising, and buttoning his coat to retire. 

“T am afraid not,” replied Reynolds; “I am very busy now-a-days: but pray 
present my kind regards to Miss Emily.” 

I rose and retired with our astonished friend. My heart was full, but I was 
silent. Miss Williams had evidently reproached him for his growing coolness 
and indifference, and I felt well assured that he was about making this natural 
jealousy of true affection a pretext for abandoning her forever. 

A few evenings after this occurrence, as I was sitting out the dull prologue of 
a new play at the theatre, who should enter the boxes but Emily Williams, leaning 
upon the arm of a country cousin, a young man of more good sense and honesty 
of heart than elegance of person or manners. 

Miss Williams was very pale; and although she gazed in admiration at the 
scenery and the play, yet she never once smiled. As soon as the melo-drama 
was concluded, I hastened to rejoin my pretty townswoman. She received me 
with unaffected joy, and, after many mutual inquiries, asked after Reynolds. I 
have no recollection of my reply; for, glancing my eyes at that moment to the 
private box circle, I observed him, directly over where I had been sitting, reclin- 
ing partly behind the rich damask curtain, and by his side, in all the splendor of 
wealth and fashion, the young lady with whom I had met him in an evening 
walk upon the Battery. He was reconnoitering us with a glass, and as he met 
my glance, passed it to the lady, who raised it to her eye, and leaning her beauti- 
ful arm and jewelled hand upon the cushioned railing of the box, surveyed us 
with much attention. She had returned to him the glass, and I thought a compla- 
cent, half-scornful smile played upon their countenances, when I directed the at- 
tention of Miss Williams to her recreant lover. Poor girl! Her countenance 
but a moment before was very pale; but now her neck and face were one entire 
suffusion, and her lovely bosom heaved as if it would burst from her boddice. It 
was affection overleaping all the past—forgetful of coldness, of indifference and 
unkindness, and rushing to its object with the force of a mountain torrent seek. 
ing the sea. 

The shock was too severe. She trembled like an aspen, and I could hear the 
very beating of her heart. A narrow blue ribbon was around her neck, and with 
every breath I could see the little silver heart which it secured—(it was a “ love 
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token” given her by Reynolds,)—nestling in that fond bosom, whose truth and 
faithfulness he was so cruelly spurning. 

I cannot dwell upon this part of this simple history. It may suffice to say, that 
as we retired from the theatre, Reynolds and Miss Williams met in the lobby. 
She advanced eagerly towards him, and was received with an equivocal smile of 
recognition, and a cold “ How do you do, Miss Williams—and how are our friends 
in the country ?” Before she had answered his queries, he had coolly bidden her 
a good-night, and wrapping the lady upon his arm in her rich furred cloak, was 
calling out to her father’s coachman at the door, “Mr. B———s carriage!” as 
we passed down the crowded steps, and repaired to the hotel where Emily and 
her father tarried. 

It needed no hint from me to open the eyes of the victim to the false heart to 
whom she had so long and so unreservedly confided her own. The whole truth 
flashed upon her at once. She had been deceived—she had fed vain hopes— 
brooded over happiness which was only ideal; and her fears, arising from the 
alteration in his correspondence, were all too true! She retired early to her apart- 
ment, but not to sleep. From this night she began to fall a martyr to the influ- 
ence of a devoted but unreciprocated attachment. Her kind-hearted father, who 
had gratified her inclination to visit the city, marvelled that she was not more en- 
raptured with its splendor and its curiosities. He little knew what a world 
of emotions was swelling in her bosom. 

On the afternoon of the following day, she informed me at the steam-boat, on 
the eve of her departure for home, that in the course of the morning she had en- 
countered the destroyer of her peace in that gay and busy thoroughfare, Broad- 
way. “He was in earnest conversation,” she added, “ with his companion, and 
did not observe me.” ‘The heart-drops swelled to her eyes as I bade her farewell ; 
and the noble steamer, over which she was leaning, swept out into the stream 
amidst the din of the city, the bustle of passengers, and the loud notes of a band 
of music on board. 

I expostulated with Reynolds when I next met him, as I had frequently done 
before, for his unfeeling conduct. My earnestness now threw him into a rage, 
and after much recrimination we parted in anger. 

It was early autumn when I again visited the home of my better days. I left 
the noise, the turmoil, the restless din of the town behind me; and with feelings 
exquisitely fresh and delightful, 1 was again. at the homestead for a brief period. 
I was fairly established in mercantile life—had the confidence of my employers 
—and was without sorrow or regret for the past or apprehension for the 
future. 

In the discussion of home topics around the fire-side hearth, I learned that 
Emily Williams was, and had been for a considerable space, very ill of a fever. 
My first visit was to her father’s house. Her mother was at her bed-side, and 
supporting her bya pillow. I should scarcely have recognized her as the once 
bright, volatile Emily Williams. Disease and “ dry sorrow had drunk her blood.” 
She was colourless as marble; and oh, how attenuated and thin! She was too 
weak to address me; but her sunken blue eye gleamed for a moment in its 
socket, as, feebly and with great exertion, she extended to me her wasted hand. 
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A plain gold ring was upon one of the fingers. It was too large now, and she 
had confined it with a thread of blue silk. How touching this regard to a former 
memento of an affection, which had proved as fleeting “as a vapour which the 
wind driveth away.” 

A week had not elapsed before Emily Williams had passed, like an angel of 
light, to that better land, where disappointment can never come—where there shall 
be no more sorrow—and where endless and unchanging love shall survive for- 
ever over the affections of earth and time. 

The traveller who passes up the river Hudson will remark, just before reach- 
ing the landing at the little village of P » a neat cone of white marble, a lit- 
tle way from the water-side. It stands at the opening of a beautiful plat of the 
purest green, velvet-grass, which swells back to the verdant upland, and blends 
with the two hills between which it reposes. It marks the grave of Emily Wil- 
liams. It has no superscription, save her name and age, and that beautiful 
record, Quam Deus amat, moritur adolescens : ‘“‘ Whom God loves, dies young.” 
How few, alas! ofall who lamented her untimely death, knew that she had been 
laid low through the ravages of that untold grief, which, like the worm in the bud, 
fed upon her damask cheek, and drank the life-blood of her heart. “She had 
caught cold—a fatal fever had ensued ;” such was the description of her melan- 
choly fate. 

I returned to the city, after the absence of a fortnight in the country, with a sad 
and melancholy heart. The evening after my arrival I hastened to inform Rey- 
nolds of the death of poor Emily, and, if it were possible, to touch him with a sense 
of his cold-hearted neglect and cruelty. 

Failing to gain admittance to his room, I retired to my own, and, in abstrac- 
tion, I took up a daily journal of the preceding morning, when I was shocked at 
the perusal of the following paragraph: “ Extensive EmpezzLement.—A young 
man, named WiLu1am ReyNo.pDs, was committed to prison last evening upon a 
charge of having embezzled large sums of money from Messrs. L—-—, Bro- 
thers, and Company. We learn that the fraud has been carried on for a consider- 
able period, and that it has been effected by fictitious entries in the books of the 
establishment of which he had the general supervision. The young man, we are 
further informed, has hitherto sustained an excellent reputation. He was fully 
committed to await his trial at the special sessions, which assembles on Monday.” 

The reader will imagine the emotions with which I perused this paragraph. At 
the first blush I entertained a hope that there might be a possibility that another 
person of a similar name had committed the crime, and that the names of his em- 
ployers, taken from rumour, had been incorrectly given. 

But the truth was as stated. Reynolds had gained the confidence of his em- 
ployers by his ability, industry, and prepossessing demeanour. Possessed of un- 
licensed ambition—pride and vanity unchecked—he had, by the aid of a handsome 
person, pleasing manners, and unblushing assurance, forced his way into the 
more fashionable circles of society. He soon found his means too narrow to af- 
ford action and display in the company which he sought and in which he moved. 
Thence followed the embezzlement to meet the demands upon his purse. He 
had little doubt he should soon be able to make it good; and, in truth, he had 
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good teason for such a supposition; for he had made such progress in the affec- 
tions of the wealthy young lady to whom he had been paying his addresses, that 
he felt perfectly secure of acceptance. 

I visited Reynolds in prison. It was the evening before his trial. He received 
me in silence; but the tears were on his cheek, as he reached his hand through 
the grate of the door and pressed mine within it. 

“ Oh, L———-,” said he, in a tone of suppressed agony, “‘ have I—can it be pos- 
sible—that I have come to this? I have hardly yet realized the depths of degra- 
dation, into which, from so enviable a height, I have fallen.” 

I used ail the encouraging arguments of consolation which I could command. 
I had hopes that the prosecution might be withdrawn ; but it was too late. 

Still holding his hand, I informed him that Emily Williams was in her grave— 
that “after life’s fitful fever, she now slept well.” Had a viper at that moment 
stung him to the heart, he could not have exhibited more intense emotion. He 
started back, and the rays of the setting sun, bursting from a cloud, streamed in 
at his grated window, and played for a moment upon his convulsed features. 

“Could I have checked,” said he, “an inordinate ambition, and kept down 
the aspirations of a spirit too proud for happiness, how blest would have been my 
fate with Emily” But what would my companions have said ?—What 
would Miss B—— have said? Alas! what willshe saynow ? The‘ young man 
of rich relatives in the country, and most promising hopes in the city,’ can be 
no longer her envied, her accepted suitor. He is a criminal—a guilty, detected 
criminal! Oh Gop! it is too much—too much for my weary, aching head to 
bear !” 

Let me not dwell, however, upon the scene. I left him, after having exhausted 
every fragment of hope which seemed to present itself in the unknown future. 

The next time I saw Reynolds was at his trial. The spacious hall was tapes- 
tried with living heads from the bar to the ceiling. After a few ordinary cases had 
been disposed of, the clerk pronounced in a loud voice, which went to my heart 
at least, “‘ Place William Reynolds at the bar!” All eyes were turned to an iron- 
grated half-door at the side of the hall, at which the prisoner entered, attended 
by two officers, who escorted him to the criminal box. He was very pale, and his 
handsome person and subdued spirit sent a murmur of sympathy through the en- 
tire multitude. His whole frame was agitated, and “ great drops of sweat stood 
on his trembling flesh,” as he held up his hand, grasping convulsively a white 
handkerchief, and in reply to the usual formula of the court, pleaded “ eumty.” 
He was sentenced to a long and dreary imprisonment, at hard labour, in the 
state institution. : 

Hope had now folded up her wings, and her aspirations were at an end. To 
spare a farther trial of his feelings and of my own, I bade him adieu, after the 
Crowd had retired from the hall. He “ answered me never a word”—but his look, 
as I turned to retire, would, I am sure, have made such an impression, even on 
the most vicious, that they would have gone and sinned no more. 

There remains little to be told. It was a mellow Autumn day, as a gentle south 
wind was scattering to the ground the faded blossoms of the rainbow-coloured 
trees in the Park, that Reynolds was brought from that gloomy pile which rises 
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like a living tomb in the very heart of the metropolis, to be transported to his pri- 
son. A long, close, lumbering black earriage, with guards seated in the boot be- 
fore and behind, was drawn up before the door. The under-officers were rudely 
hurrying and forcing in the unhappy culprits through a narrow door in the rear. 

“ There an’t no room,” said a dingy, coarse-looking woman, who had been 
sentenced for manslaughter, as she withdrew her head from the crowded vehicle. 

“Get in!” said the officers; and they forced her in with their staves. 

‘Make room for another,” was again the command, as Reynolds, handcuffed 
and pinioned, walked down the stone steps attended by the jailer. He turned 
an entreating glance upon the by-standers. Thank heaven, he did not perceive 
me among them in that dreadful hour. But as cruel chance would have it, he 
that moment caught the eye of Miss B——, who, to relieve the depression and 
melancholy which his sad fate had occasioned, was walking out with a female 
friend. They had stopped unconsciously in passing, and were gazing with na- 
tural curiosity through the iron railing, to gather the cause of the assemblage. 

Reynolds looked the very image of death, as, with averted face, he sought the 
entrance to the vehicle. The mass within the carriage was again compressed, 
and the door was closed upon the wretched inmates. They were wheeled off to 
the steamer, which, amid the bustle of the wharves at the foot of the street, was 
forcing its silvery vapour into the clear blue sky. 

I have seen Reynolds in prison, with his fair hair clipped, and clad in his coarse 
uniform. I have seen him steal from his labour a sidelong, fearful glance, as he 
heard the low tones of my voice in conversation with his keeper. But never was 
my sorrow so moved for his fate, as when, in the depths of his degradation and 
humility—in the presence of one to whom he had sacrificed the devoted affection 
of another, and to appear important in whose eyes he had yielded to criminal im- 
pulses, he was borne away to confinement, where, in much privation and suffer- 
ing, he was to expiate his guilt. 

Reaper! there is a moral in this imperfect narration of melancholy facts. 
However your personal power may enable you to rise above your humble condi- 
tion, beware how you accomplish your elevation at the expense of rejected affec- 
tion, which noold can purchase. Beware how you suffer the ambition and plea- 
sures which inspire you to-day, to involve you in the meshes of a web of your own 
inconsiderate and wicked weaving to-morrow. Remember the words of the Man 
of Wisdom: “ Better is it to be of an humble spirit with the lowly, than to re- 
ceive the reward of the proud: for Pride goeth before Destruction, and a haugh- 
ty spirit before a fall.” 


STANZAS. 
BY HOUSTON MIFFLIN, ESQ. 

Oh! what shall recompense for years Like one who walks with soul athirst 

Forever lost ere thou wast known ? At noon on Afric’s burning waste, 
For long-contending s and fears ; Unconscious near the ft 

A life of weariness alone ? Whose freshness he would die to taste. 
Life was not life till thou didst give I passed thee long, unheeding by, 

A charm to all the chains I wore, or knew, till late, twas only thee 
And taught me then to hope to live, Could life for lingering death supply, 

Whose only hope was death before. And make it rapture but to be! 
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THE SACHEM. 












BY ALFRED B. STREET. 


Spring in the wilds; a gorgeous blaze 
The crimsoned maple showed ; 
The beech leaves from their plume-tipped sprays 
Like gems of emerald glowed ; 
The wind flower, first the blue bird meets 
When first his carols he repeats, 
Its delicate white wreath 
Amid the moss and leaves, had set, 
Where hung the hair-stemmed violet 
The cowslipped bank beneath. 
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The long rich rays of sunset fell 
Athwart the forest air, 
And lit, within a grass-tinged dell 
A form reclining there. 
The brow, where hung the eagle plume, 
And gleamed the war paint’s added gloom, 
That eye, proud, dark, and bold, ° 
The wampum belt—the hatchet red— 
The elk-skin mantle round him spread— 
The Indian warrior told. 
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One hand still grasp’d the trophied bow F 
Its arrows scatter’d by, 7 
Oh, what could they avail him now ! 
His hour was come to die. 
The wood thrush in the thicket, free 
Whistled her varied harmony, 
The red bird, perching near, 
Fluttered like sparks of fire his wings, 
But what to him were sounds and things 
In this lone hour of fear ? 














The Sachem. 





He marked the sunset radiance pour 
On yon red field of fray, 
Where, strewed like autumn leaves, in gore 
His faithful warriors lay : 
Where, knife to knife, and breast to breast, 
Eye meeting eye, crest mixed with crest, 
They, with their latest breath 
Around their dauntless chief had fought, 
Yielding, in stern despair, to nought 
But rapid slaughtering death. 


And as he watched the crimson shed 
Along the gold-streaked sky, 
The pictured future darkly spread 
To his prophetic eye. 
Scattered and lost, his race were driven 
Outcasts of earth and cursed of heaven, 
With none to heed or save 
From scenes where late their fathers reigned, 
To seek the refuge that remained 
In far Pacific’s wave. 


The eve had deepened into night, 

The stars, in spangling glow 
Clustered around the moon, that bright 

Unveiled her silver brow ; 
His winged thoughts wandered back, where, free 
And peacefully and happily 

He lived, till vengeance came, 
And turned, in midnight’s stormiest gloom, 
Where late was joy, and life, and bloom, 

To strife, and death and flame. 


Oh, brightly rose that visioned scene ! 
Before the man of woe, 

The waving forest’s leafy green, 
His village roofs below, 

The purple circle of the hills, 

The diamond-lake—the flashing rills 
That veined the mountain’s side, 

The dance—the chase—the fleet canoe— 

His agp pomp—his chieftains true— 
His children, and his bride. 
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But now a pale-like cloud was hung 
Around the moon-lit air, 

The tempest, like a demon sprung 
From his sulphureous lair ; 

In the fierce blast the pine-tree writhed 

Darted the lightning, fiery-scyth’d,— 
The deaf’ning thunder roared, 

Roused from his den, the panther’s shriek 

Rung piercingly, while from his peak 
The frighted eagle soared. 


Madd’ning, as wilder raged the night, 
Thought burst its faint controul, 
Then swept the phantoms of the fight 
Across the warrior’s soul ; 
Once more he whirled his hatchet high ! 
Once more he whooped his battle cry ! 
As, bounding ’mid his foes 
Plume, knife, and bosom drench’d in blood, 
Despising death, he instant stood, 
Then sunk beneath their blows, 


Just then, broad, deep, and blinding, flashed 
The lightning o’er the gloom, 
And down, black, scorched, and splintered, dashed 
A cedar’s lordly plume : 
The clouds—the earth—the forest sprays— 
Within that blue and sheeted blaze 
Leaped, startling into light, 
It pass’d,—but in that fiery car 
The Sachem’s soul had swept afar 
In its returnless flight, 


No. 6. 


PERSIAN, 
DHU NOWAS. 


BY ERROLL CONWAY. 


“Phe young Dhu Nowas ascended the throne of his fathers, and was proclaimed ‘monarch of 
Yaman.’ But his reign was short ; for, allured by the beauty of Zena, the loveliest of the Circas, 
sian girls, he sunk into such effeminacy, that his restless subjects rebelled, and forced him into the 
Persian Sea.””—Sale. 

Oh! Yeman, land of palmy hills 

Garden of happy Araby! 

Sweet thy bowers, bathed by the rills 

That myrtle-hung seek Oman’s sea ; 


Dhu Nowas. 


And sweet thine ever whispering wind, 
Floating on wing no chain may bind. 


The Arab smiles when from the steep 
Of cedar-shadowed air, afar, 

His eye beholds thy forests sleep 

In beauty ’neath the vesper star. 
Proud of his home, he pictures forth 
The deeds that gave its glory birth. 


He dreams of Beder’s bloody glen, 

And bone-paved Chaibar, where the plume 
Of haughty Ali floated, when 

The cafer* met his coward doom ; 

And fired, he swears that soul and hand 
Shall be thy birthright—glorious land! 


Oh, gently laughed thine elfin wind 
Seeking on earth the spicy boon 

Midst thy green hills alone, enshrined ; 
And sweetly smiled the tender moon 
O’er Oman; on that night of grief 
When perished Zena’s beardless chief. 


Like leaping waves of ocean, freed 
From slumber, by the tempest’s breath, 
A thousand riders spurred the steed, 
And wildly howled the shout of death ; 
Stern of word, and dark of mood, 
Eager to lap a monarch’s blood. 


And he—the crimeless one—must die ; 
Oh! sad thy fortune guileless boy! 

At morn the light of Zena’s eye 

Inflamed thine eager soul with joy ; 

And now the startling death-horn’s blast, 
Proclaims the dreams of young love passed. 


Madly he rode. Though anguish deep 
Lay at his heart—and dark despair,— 


Yet proudly he curled his bloodless lip, 
And laughter quivered faintly there ; 
Striving beneath a bearing high, 

To hide his bosom’s agony. 
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* Infidel. 





Heard ye that shout ?—the Bedouin 
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Bounds through yonder aloe wood, 

And by yon lone fount, fringed with green, 
His courser’s mad hoof tears the sod. 

But fiend, thy hopes of blood are o’er, 
Dhu Nowas stands on Oman’s shore. 


One whispered prayer! the crescent’s gleam 
Bespeaks the moslem horsemen near ; 

And glancing in the red moon-beam 

Their jewel-laden coifs appear. 

Smiling in scorn, full bitterly 

He murmured o’er the listening sea. 


“ Come to me, Zena! wild gazelle 

Rove not the mountain-side alone ; 

I send thee this”—his poignard fell 

Upon the rock—* my father’s throne, 
Farewell!” He spake, and ’neath the wave, 
Proud steed and rider sought one grave. 


A moment, waved his sable plume, 

A moment, danced his curls in air, 

Then fathoms deep—amidst the bloom 
Of coral groves, and bowers, where 
Bright Undine twines the pearly wreath— 
The nymph’s song lulled the boy to death. 


*“ Rest thee, fond one! beside the lake 
Of starry cups, in paradise, 

Thy burning soul will soon partake 

Of bliss, soothed by the swimming eyes 
Of her, thy dark browed earthly mate ; 
For thine shall be the mumon’s* fate. 


And bending ’neath the mystic tree, 

Whose song is waked by Alla’s breath, 
' Thou’lt revel through eternity, 
Blessing the land, where woe nor death, 
Nor toils 6f earth, with anguish fraught, 
E’er break the ties which love has wrought.” 


* Believer. 
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A LEAF FROM THE JOURNAL OF A TRAVELLER. 


BY C. THATCHER, ESQ. 


“ Let him r; round ; he does us no harm, 

We build up the fire ; we’re snug and warm, 

He may knock at the door, we’ll not let him n— 
May drive at our windows, we’ll laugh at his dm— 
Let him seek his own house, where’er it be, 
Here’s a cozie warm house for and me.” 


W ordsworth’s Address to the Wind. 


There are few scenes in nature so utterly uninteresting as not to im- 
press the mind with pleasant or sad emotions. In spring and summer 
there is a beauty in the wildest scenes. To the poetic eye, there is a 
beauty in the lonely shore or the deserted plain. Even the poor way- 


faring man, seemingly dead to every gentle emotion, feels his spirit elated 
and raised above the dull realities of life when he reclines by the side of 
some little spring, whose course is marked by the brightened verdure on 
its banks. On every side sweet sunny spots smile on the observer’s 
eye. At times, a stray animal breaks upon the solitude, and divests the 
scene of its monotomy. At times, insects, large and beautiful, like spirits 


of the air, flit by in their wild career; anon, the birds pour forth their 
merry notes, as if in praise of their Maker. In such bright hours the 
way of the lonely traveller seems to pass through Paradise ; and, filled 
with happiness, he involuntarily stops to bless the surrounding scene. 
In a few fleeting months how changed is the scene. ere once 
nature seemed to have blended its richest treasures, all is bare and de- 
solate. One wide spread wilderness of snow covers them all in its 
mournful shroud. The icy blast sweeps by, where once the mild and 
gentle zephyr alone held sway; instead of the bird’s cheerful, happy 
notes, the air is filled with the moans of sighing winds, as if lamenting 
over departed joys ; instead of the happy sounds of rural life, the lowing 
of the herds, the bleating of the flocks, a dread silence reigns over every 
thing—never broken, but by the sad, plaintive sounds of the woodman’s 
axe. All other rural sounds affect the mind pleasantly, because they give 
hopes of future promise ; but in this the dead heavy sound at once sends 
a chill to the heart, for it seems the harbinger of ruin and desolation. 
The sight of such scenes can suggest to the traveller nothing but gloomy 
thoughts ; and when, at great intervals, he catches a glimpse of the soli- 
tary farm-house, his gloom extends even to them; he feels sad for the 
inmates so far removed from the cheerful haunts of men, perhaps wear- 
ing out their existence a prey to melancholy—perhaps wasted by pover- 
ty—perhaps pining in disease, hopeless and heart-broken. Buta ~~ 
acquaintance with igman nature will prove to us that the soul is i 
pendent of the situation in which it is placed; the summer does not ne- 
cessarily make the heart joyful, nor the winter make it sad ;—this is es- 
pecially the case with the poor; the exalted have but little notion of their 
joys and sorrows. In Irving’s beautiful language, “ we give to ‘ affec- 
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tion’ the colorings of sentiment and romance ; but, after all, there is doubt 
whether its sway is not far more absolute among those of an humble 
sphere.” 

It has always been my delight to visit the fireside of the humble, and 
hear from their own lips the recital of their adventures, their joys, their 
griefs. The incidents of the following story are derived from this source; 
they are of every day occurrence, and therefore may not interest those 
who thirst only for excitement; but haply they may please those who 
love to contemplate human nature in all its forms, and to trace the work- 
ings of the heart in the low as well as the elevated; and who love to ob- 
serve what a veil of romance religion will sometimes throw around 
bumble life. 


* * * * * * * * 


In the winter of the year 18—, as I was travelling through the then 
thinly settled state of Maine, I was suddenly overtaken by one of those 
violent storms so peculiar to the country. Fortunately I perceived at 
no great distance an humble hamlet, and the smoke which ascended 
from the roof indicated that there I might find a temporary protection 
from the severe cold, and perhaps accommodation until the storm had 
past. The difficulty of approach to the hamlet was so great, on account 
of the drifted snow and other impediments of the way, that I had ample 
time to contemplate the surrounding scene. On the north lay a wide- 
extended, uncleared forest, which seemed the abode of darkness and 
gloom; the remainder of the scene was bounded by high hills, inter- 
spersed here and there with bleak barren rocks, a few blasted trees 
which well accorded with the desolation of the prospect. My attention, 
however, was particularly directed to the hamlet. It stood in the midst 
of what once seemed to have been a village ; but the fallen walls and the 
deserted houses indicated that the days of its prosperity had passed. 
Still, the immediate object of my care shewed the hand of taste ;—a neat 
paling surrounded a small enclosure of ground; the porch was trellised, 
and the vines were carefully trained over it; the garden was well stock- 
ed with shrubs and trees; and throughout the whole a neatness pre- 
vailed, which could not be obliterated even by the drifted snow. Indeed, 
the general effect was imposing, contrasted as it was with the waste and 
desertion without. But my train of thought was suddenly interrupted 
by the approach of the owner of the house, who, with that native polite- 
ness so becoming to the poor, had advanced to welcome me. He was 
a middle-aged man, of robust make, and the serenity of his countenance 
indicated a peaceful mind; and as he ushered me into his snug parlor I 
could not help congratulating myself on my good fortune. Picture to 
yourself a mild looking matron about thirty-five, industriously employed 
in preparing the evening meal, while her only boy was engaged in spread- 
ing a snow-white cloth over an oaken table; a large house-clock ticked 
in one corner; a large dog occupied the other, wh greeted me with a 
low growl, but at the approach of his master relapsed into his former 
sleep ; the household implements were carefully laid by ; an open buffet 
disclosed a few glistening dishes, which contributed their part to the 
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cheerfulness of the room. Ona side-table lay the open Bible, as if pre- 
paratory to the evening meal; and over all, the fire threw an uncertain 
but an agreeable light; in a word, the whole presented one of those 
pleasant scenes which we sometimes, though rarely, meét with in the 
oldest farm-houses. My kind entertainers soon made me feel that I 
was not an unwelcome guest, but invited me to partake of their humble 
fare, which consisted, as usual, of milk and oat-cakes. Our meal was 
soon despatched, and after several queries had been given and answer- 
ed on both sides, I prevailed on my host to give me an account of his 
life; for I felt assured that the peculiarity of his situation was the result 
of some universal cause. Without hesitation he related to me the fol- 
lowing. 

“ As you perhaps have already perceived, this house was once the cen- 
tre of a small village, and the inhabitants were of the humblest rank in 
life. The reason why this little spot was pitched upon by them, was be- 
cause it was rent free, and moreover each was allowed to enclose as 
much land for a garden as he was pleased to cultivate. The old fami- 
lies were labourers, in the humblest sense of the word; the products of 
their grounds were so scanty, that they were obliged to work for the 
wealthier farmers the greater part of the day, and return to their dwell- 
ings at night; and thus, in addition to their daily toil, were forced to tra- 
verse many a weary mile, since the nearest farm was full six miles dis- 
tant. From these and many other inconveniences the families gradu- 
ally dwindled away. Death smote the members of one—disease en- 
feebled another—the hope of better wages with less toil drew away the 
remnant: so that at length all disappeared, except my father’s family. 
The successive deaths of our parents snapped asunder our ties with this 
place, and we soon followed the example of the others, and went abroad 
into the world to seek our fortunes; but before we parted, we all made 
a solemn compact, that if ever we should become independent, we would 
return to the place of our birth, to the scenes which the remembrance of 
our parents had so endeared to us. 

I will not detain you by tracing out the fortunes of my brothers, as 
their employments have drawn them to different parts of the Union. 
They are nearly in a situation to return to their native place, and, if not 
prevented by sickness or death, will join me next year; but if you will 
be content with the simple unvarnished tale of my proceedings, I will 
with pleasure relate them to you. 

At the time of my entrance into the world I was nineteen years old. 
I had received from my father a good knowledge of writing and arith- 
metic, (for with these even the humblest American is acquainted ;) and 
these acquirements, together with a good constitution and a few dollars, 
completed my fortune. Without any fear for the future, I set out on 
my journey, and after a few days arrived at » My little stock of 
money, on which I had so far subsisted, was exhausted. I had no friend 
to support me, no one to advise me. I was ina great measure ignorant of 
the world; in the one to which I had been accustomed, all took interest 
in the success, all sympathized in the adversity of each other; here each 
seemed regardless of the other, or regarded him only for his ruin; here 
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a thousand conflicting passions held sway; the streets were thronged 
with busy myriads, who jostled on, intent only on their own individual 
interest and advancement ; here the rich met the poor, and proudly turned 
from their path; the sounds of happiness were contrasted with those of 
wailing ; youth with age—health with sickness—the hovel with the pa- 
lace. the sickness of heart which steals over one when he feels him- 
self alone in a crowded city, without one friendly voice to greet him, 
without resources in others, and almost without resources in himself ; 
this I have experienced, and well do I remember my desolate situation ; 
and I can truly say, that had I not been buoyed up by the thought of a 
superintending Providence, [ should have sunk under the accumulated 
misery my destitution heaped upon me. But I had been nurtured in the 
fear of God ; to him I looked for aid, and he heard my prayer; in the 
hour of distress I called upon him, and he raised up for me friends. 

But I will not enter into a minute account of this period of my life; 
the details of misery are always uninteresting to the hearer. I passed 
from one service to another, until I had the good fortune to serve an 
humble but a religious artizan. He taught me his trade; he clothed 
and fed me; but, above all, he strengthened and confirmed my early re- 
ligious impressions. In return, I served him faithfully ; and by my fideli- 
ty so won upon his heart, that he shared with me his business, and 
eventually connected me with him by a nearer tie. As his son, I was, 
if possible, happier than before ; the day we spent in labor, the evenings 
in pious reflection. But such happiness could not be of long continu- 
ance. He was far advanced in years, and “ his lamp of life was flicker- 
ing ;” but, cheered and consoled by an inward peace, he looked forward 
with cheerful anticipations. Gradually he wasted away. A few days be- 
fore his death, as his daughter and I were sitting by him, he spoke of his 
approaching end, and then with a mournful smile he talked of our future 
prospects. ‘ My dear children,” said he, “I feel that I shall not long 
be with you—-I have lived to a good old age, and I feel that my days 
are numbered ; but I wish to speak a few words to you, which are the 
result of my experience. In the humble rank in which you are placed, 
there are many incentives to vice from which the higher classes are ex- 
empted ; perhaps the greatest industry on your part can never raise you 
above the situation which you now occupy—it is filled with toil and 
anxiety—the days you must spend in toil, and the nights in sleep—while 
the immortal part of your nature will thus in a great degree be neglect- 
ed. My son, I wish you to fulfil the compact of your youth—to retire 
from this busy scene of strife to the solitude of the country, to resign 
contention for peace, to resign the restless desire of wealth for content- 
ment. Through our joint exertions I have been able to lay by a few 
hundred dollars, which I wish you to devote to this purpose. Do it, and 
I shall die content ; for I shall feel assured that the welfare of my child- 
ren is secured in this world as well as in the world to come.” Shortly 
after the good old man died; his last wishes I implicitly obeyed. For 
a small sum I purchased this whole tract of land, and a small expendi- 
ture enabled me to build this little cottage. My wants are few, and they 
are supplied from my farm, the neighbouring forest, or the river. My 
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days are passed in tranquillity and happiness. My wife and child sup- 
ply to me the want of company, and in a few months I shall be joined 
by the rest of my kindred. 

Thus the principal ingredients of happiness are mine: viz. present 
enjoyment and a pleasant anticipation for the future. I often suffer my 
imagination to wander forward into futurity; but a few years will pass 
before these barren hills will be covered with waving fields of com— 
these dense forests will pass away before the progress of civilization, 
and in their stead will be reared the abodes of man; instead of these 
unseemly piles of stone, the lofty spire will rise towards the heavens. 
Here will be a refuge for the distressed and afflicted—here will the wan- 
derer rest in peace, and the way-faring man cease from his burden— 
here the sons of poverty will find protection-—and here will the victims 
of persecution worship their God in peace. Can there be any greater 
happiness than the thought that I have been the humble instrument to 
work out the ways of Providence. Believe me, that he who reclaims 
one waste spot from waste and desolation, has not lived in vain; for he 
has provided a resource of incalculable value for future generations.” 

At these words my kind entertainer stopped, and I perceived that his 
tale was ended; and by his glistening eyes, I saw at a glance the pious 
enthusiasm of his nature. As the evening was far advanced, I retired 
to my allotted apartment, and was there left to repose. But before I 
closed my eyes, I could not help offering up a prayer, that the fondest 
hopes and anticipations of my host might be realized. 
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SONG. 
BIND NOT THOSE ROSES THROUGH MY HAIR. 
BY MRS. DA PONTE, 


Bind not those roses through my hair, 
Bring not such gifts to me; 

Although I know they are as fair 
As earthly flowers can be, 

Why place them on a brow like mine, 
So lost to pleasure here ? 

Life’s flowers were never made to shine 
Mid sorrow and despair. 


Bright things that glitter in my sight, 
Away; ye cannot bring, 
One feeling I could call delight, 
Or round my pathway fling 
The radiance of my early years, 
The joys for which I pine, 
The one, yet loved amid the tears 
That ever must be mine. 
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THE BIOGRAPHY OF A BORE; 


OR THE HISTORY OF NICKIE THE SMILER. 


Shepherd. And I said “ gang ;” and he would na gang; and I said “ gang” 


=? 


again, and he would na gang; and I said “ gang” a third time, and he would na 
gang. Then said I to mysel’ “ the de’it himseP canna mak’ him gang.” 
Tyme’s Truthes. 


There is no genus in animated nature that has so successfully eluded 
the researches of Cuvier and Buffon as that race of carpet-knights, those 
belle-worrying, temper-killing, time-wasting creatures called Bores. 
There are your land-rats and your water-rats ; these you can forgive, 
for it is their nature to pick up crumbs from the rich man’s table, and 
make high holiday in the walls of antiquated family mansions. And 
then if you run at them with your cane, they rise valorously on their 
hind legs, plume their whiskers, set their teeth, flirt their tails, and 
finally retire with the satisfactory reflection that they have battled to the 
best of their ability. 

But your bore, when you run at him with that instrument sharper than 
a two-edged sword, does he set his teeth? Yes ;—he smiles. Does he 
plume his whiskers? Yes ;—with his fore and second fingers. He 
takes no inuendoes, no hints, no kicks. He has in his head a Claude 
Lorraine-glass that throws a glory over every pout and sneer; the lances 
you level at him he gently turns to his neighbour; and while you are 
darting at him the sharpest things the tongue can say, he compresses his 
upper on his nether lip, casts down his eyes, raises his brows, and dan- 
dies his hat with all the naivelé and l’air satisfait of an accepted lover. 

This genus, like other genera of other wild beasts, contains many 
kinds. There is your dining bore, a particular friend of all who give 
good dinners ; he knows all the household from madam to miss’s maid ; 
is au fait to the rule of the table, and would sooner cut out his tongue 
than partake twice of one dish. There’s your musical bore, with his 
eternal string of chansons, romances, and rilornelles ; who ean tell the 
smallest shadow of a shade between a tenore and a soprano; affirms 
that ‘m (who you know sings well for a private circle,) has no voice at 
all; says Pedrotti is false, and calls Fornasari a scholar. There’s your 
literary bore, whose conversation consists of three courses; a critique 
on the last novel, with literary on dits as entremets; literary scandal is 
the next; and before his congé he doles out a bon mot or two. There’s 
your laughing bore, who insults drawing-rooms with his ha! ha! ho. 
Your modish bore, and your slovenly bore, who never makes more than 
half a toilette, and is never in debt to his boot-black. Your sporting 
bore ( for instance) who draws such devsed long bores about 
snipe and plover. But the most original, and one completely sui ge- 
neris, was Nickie the Smiler, a man who never could be offended. 
Nicholas Nixon, Esq. was reared somewhere.in New-England. His 
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birth was first-rate, as his blood was crossed by the s and the ——s ; 
his cousins had married into the family ; and in every direction he 
could boast relations and connexions who were in sociely. He could 
claim as many quarters in his shield as any German landgraf, and pro- 
bably with as much propriety. Nicholas studied his “ Tityre” in Bos- 
ton. His mother, good lady, did all she could to bend the twig; the 
tree certainly inclined, for Nickie had a terrible stoop, beyond the cor- 
rection of straps and backboard. His feet were pinched in small shoes, 
and many a weary day did Nickie limp from Somerset to School 
street; but nature, said Nickie, should be spray-footed ; and so he was. 
His hands, like all well-nurtured plants, spread far and wide; they were 
big enough to hold a seventy-four in her moorings, and as lividly white 
as pdte de noisette could make them. By dint of promptings, transla- 
tions, and claptraps, Nick was made a cantab at Harvard; and took his 
seat as usual on all literary occasions at the foot of the form. 

How smoothly can a fellow sail through college if his father give 
open dinners, and his mother will give now and then to Mrs. Longinus 
an airing in her coach and four! “ Excellent! excellent!” exclaimed 
the portly professor Porteus, as he glanced his eye maudlingly adown a 
doggrel translation of an Horation ode executed by Nickie Nixon’s 
toady; and which Nickie had requested to have mentioned at table, and 
which of course professor Porteus died to see. 

“Excellent, excellent,” said the professor, as his gray eye swimmed 
with the richness of Mr. Nixon’s Madeira; * Excellent. Pope him- 
self could not have done it better.” 

Mrs. Nixon, choked full of maternal delight, fanned herself violently. 

The toady was busy with his nutshells. 

‘* Pass the wine to professor Porteus,” said Mr. Nixon. 

Nickie was wheedled through college. He was graduated with all 
the honors of the black robe. He got through it more smoothly than is 
usually the case with Harvardienses. He had never had a bellum. 
Why? If Nickie was struck he smiled. Why? Because if the blow 
came from a stranger, he thought it a mistake; if from a friend, he thought 
ita joke. He never could be offended. He never cut a friend, nor 
would he, nor could he, be cut by a friend. He never swore at his 
groom, nor kicked his dog. He never blamed his horse whenever he 
took the frequent liberty of tossing Nickie over bramble hedges, or 
plumping him in some handy ditch. He bore no ill-will, and would re- 
ceive none. 

Nickie’s commencement oration was about as good as such orations 
generally are. He sawed the air the usual number of times, and lugged 
in by the head and shoulders the usual number of Latin quotations. It 
was rather long, but Nickie took the coughs and shufflings as cheers ; 
while the venerable professors and faculty, dreaming quietly of the din- 
ner, nodded approbation. Mrs. Nixon’s gay coach whisked merrily 
and sonorously over the bridge, and the he mother, another Cor- 
nelia, felt that worlds could not buy of her the dear jewel who was lean- 


ing on his large white hand, and carelessly gloating on the clear silver 
river below. 
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That night Nickie came out. Mrs. N. gave a rout, and the house 
was scented from top to toe with orange and gilliflower. “ My son! 
Miss Pippin.” Miss Pippin had five sisters ; three out. She aimed a 
shaft brighter than her diamonds at Nickie; it did not take; she was a 
green pippin; she stood by Miss Pearmain (a Miss should be very care- 
ful of her location.) ‘This was the happiest night of Nicholas Nixon. 
He was the observed of all observers. But alas, human bliss is fleet- 
ing ; one cannot be distingué long. Two more routs did him. He 
was found out. Even Miss Pippin began to look elsewhere. Nickie 
could look, loll, and smile; but he could not talk. Persiflage (that 
most difficult of all easy things,) was unknown to him. 

“* My dear,” says Mrs. Basilica (who had more ton than money) to 
her daughter Laura, “ Mr. Nixon has been unusually attentive for a day 
or two. Dites moi donc en confiance, do you think—my dear? eh?”— 
** Ah, ma mere,” drawled out Laura, “I love his coach and curricle to 
folly ; but I could not bear to have such a man say “ my dear” to me. 
He does smile so, and every body says he’s sucha bore. I’m sure I 
should die of ‘ tiderwm vite,’ as he calls it.” 

Boston was too hot for Nickie, and like many other dull articles, he 
was shipped to New-York for a market. He had been a member of the 
“ Gray Poodles,” that knot of incipient bon vivans. But as he was in- 
evitably under the table at the third round, he was voted out nem. con. 
Nickie smiled when he received the mittimus. Smiled, I said? He 
always smiled; I do believe he was born shewing his teeth. 


*“ Greet him shade of Gloster.” 


It was the only thing he could do to perfection. He took lessons on 
the piano ; but Grampner said to Mrs. N. “ My dear matam, your shon 
hash no more ear as one of your cosh hosses.” Nickie smiled; “a 
want of ear is a sign of genius.” One night at “ Old Drury,” Tom 
Primely was in chat with Harry Mitre, when up walked Nickie to look 
and listen. Harry knew him,—Tom did not. Nickie lingered so long 
that Harry was finally obliged to say, * Mr. Primely, shall I make you 
acquainted with my friend Mr. Nixon?” Tom turned on his heel ; “ No, 
sir, I'll be damned if you do.” Would you believe it? Nickie smiled ; 
and the next day had the sang froid to send it to the Palladium for a bon 
mot! ‘Fwo weary hours in each day had Nickie lounged to Barrister’s 
Hall, to thump and draw ugly faces on Blackstone. You may well 
imagine then that at the end of the term, Nickie, like Necessity (to bor- 
row a pun,) knew no law. As Nickie was even too poor for a lawyer, 
he decided on being a gentleman, a law-term for beggars, idlers, tumble- 
down princes, men who had seen better days, and such like. 


Too old for youth, too young at thirty-five 
To herd with boys or hoard with good three score, 
I wonder people should be left alive, 
But since they are, that epoch is a bore; 
Love lingers still, although ’twere late to wive ; 
And as for other love the illusion’s o’er, - 
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And money, that most pure imagination, 
Gleams only through the dawn of its creation, 


says Byron: this was the sfalu quo of Nickie; and when he made his 
appearance on the arena of New-York he had a tinge of gray on his hair, 
a slight quilting about his eyes, an unusual developement of the joints of 
the fingers ; but his smile,—was that altered? No; there was the same 
square lip, the same long teeth, over which time, that perverse painter 
in the Caravaggio style, had thrown a shade or two. Nickie looked 
wistfully back at the round cupola and their spires that mark Boston, 
and said something about leaving behind “so many friends.” “So 
many friends,” echoed his toady. Something like atear stood in Nick- 
ie’s eye, as he thought of his good, proud mother, who, a year or two 
ere this had been gathered to the granite cemetery of the Nixons. 
‘“* Heigho,” said Nickie. “ Heigho,” echoed the toady. As they neared 
that romantic little toll-house which peeps so wittily from the Pollards 
on the Providence high-road, Nickie gazed upon the turnpike-gate, in 
which appeared a large rent, the effect of the last evening’s storm. The 
eye of Nickie kindled with an unnatural fire ; ‘ that is not the first time,” 
said he, “that I have seen a crack in the turnpike-gate.” The toady 
laughed vociferously, as all toad-eaters should do. ‘This was Nickie’s 
first, last, best pun. 

Oh, apathy ! how mistaken was Pandora when she called thee a curse, 
—an evil. ‘Thou art a blessing, a true blessing, too rare a blessing. A 
better proof against the trials, sorrows, stings of life, than the indurating 
waters of the Styx. Nickie never knew the tremblings and heart-burn 
of mauvaise honte. Nickie never felt himself cast to the ground by the 
sneer of a woman or the coldness of a friend. And when his toady cut 
him, which he did so soon as he was well fixed in society, Nickie sighed 
not, shed no tears, wrote no essays on false friendship, did not read 
Zimmerman, nor sang any of Bayley’s ballads. Call apathy a curse? 
Oh, never. But rather that dronish sensitiveness that makes the bravest 
man tremble at a slight; that is pierced with a dozen daggers at the 
snarl of a puppy. Apathy is the caput mortuwm of philosophy ; and any 
one who has been long scathed and distilled in the crucible of the world, 
will say so. It is better even than that quiet which a slighted man can 
sometimes get into, who retires to his coal fire, his nightgown, his slip- 
pers, and his hock-posset; a volume of Bolingbroke in his hand, and 
his heartburnings and breakings far, far away in the land of dreams. 
This was the happy mood of the pseudo-Pindar when he wrote : 


But let the spirit that surrounds my frame 
Sit easy on it, just like an old shoe ; 
When disappointment sets my house in flame, 
Let reason all she can to quenchit do; 
Reason has engines plentiful and stout, 
With water at command to put it out. 


But apathy is even better than this ; as it never feels the i it has no 
need of the salve. I believe Nickie by this time is in New-York. 
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There is a gentleman near the door of Grace church, Jeaning against 
the railing, industriously tapping his chin with a bois de miel cane. Why 
do the belles sheer from him, and, making a circuit, seize quickly the 
arm of a brother or father, or intimate friend? or, lacking these, why do 
they spring so featly into their coaches? Ah, he cannot be mistaken, 
he is the same Nicholas Nixon that haunted in days of yore the stone 
porch of King’s chapel. He finally springs forward, and Mrs. Zephyr 
finds him at her side. “Good morning, madam.” “Sir?” “ Good 
morning, madam.” Good morning, sir.” They turn up Broadway, 
keeping ata very respectful distance, like two hounds on the same tether. 
“T have called repeatedly to see you, but have always the misfortune to 
find you out. Pray tell me, Mrs. Zephyr, when are you at home ?” 
“* Never, sir.” Nickie smiled, and kept his eye carefully on his grands 
pieds (I cant bear to say the English,) that they might keep their happy 
angle of forty-five degrees. ‘“ Ah,” said he, “ so many engagements, so 
many sotrees, so many ‘ peitles choses a faire, I wonder that you have 
even time to attend church, Mrs. Zephyr.” He turned; he was alone. 
Mrs. Z. had quietly dropped in at ’s. “ Ah,” thought he, 
“a witty little creature that Mrs. Zephyr, so naive, very naive.” He 
called on her the next day ! 

But now it falls to my lot to pourtray a scene of a more tender de- 
scription than any that happened in the eventful, yet unruffled life of 
Nickie Nixon. Would that I had been in love, and then the scene would 
not suffer for little accessories, which add the chief grace to an amatory 
picture; but I have never felt that twinge direr than the tooth-ache, 
which wets the pillows and lengthens the faces of tyros in love. My 
face has still a tendency to the chubby ; and heaven only knows when 
some bright-eyed spinster will spin it out. But, as Nickie said, in 
translating the French saying, “ let’s return to our muttons.” 

Imagine a drawing-room in Park Place, lighted by a setting sun, 
whose red rays shooting through curtains of yellow damask, gave a rich 
and clear colouring to the pictures, and a golden tinge to the statues 
which adorned it. A western breeze rushing through the college elms, 
played in the curtains, and stirred the nestling curls on the cheek of a 
little creature, half-fairy, half-May Dacre, who was sitting in one of the 
windows. She was poring over a book with a suspicious green ging- 
ham cover, with an intentness that would have startled my jealousy had 
she been my ladye love. Perhaps it was the young duke? Let’s call 
her May Dacre, at any rate. The door-bell was rung ; with how deep 
a sigh did she turn down a corner of the absorbing page! How much 
deeper was the sigh when Mr. Nicholas Nixon was announced ! 

Nickie, with his eternal smile, approached a-tiptoe. May frowned. 
Nickie ceased not to smile, for he never saw frowns. “A delightful 
evening, Miss Dacre.” 

A pause. “ Yes, Sir.” 

‘ Is’nt this the Indian summer ?”— 

A pause.—* Sir?” 

«Isn’t this the Indian summer ?”— 

A pause.—* Did you speak, Mr. Nixon ?” 
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“Isn’t this the Indian summer ?” 

“I believe itis.”—“ I saw your friends the Miss s to-day.”— 
(She takes up the suspicious green book.)—‘“* They are very pretty.” — 
(She opens her place, and tries to read.) —‘* Don’t they dress in black ?” 
—(She turns her back.) ‘“ Yes, Sir.” 

A pause ensued, in which, after reading one sentence over five times, 
she turned to gaze out of the window. Nickie was employed in trying to 
make his right glove go on his left hand. Nickie turned, and looked 
out too. “I wonder who that is on ’s steps ?” 

“Do you?” said May. 

*T think it must be ——. - 

“* Must it ?” said May. 

** No, no, it must be , the foot is so small; and then he 
most generally dresses in black. I wish he would turn round. There, 
there, I can see his whiskers ; they’re red, it can’t be » he has 
no whiskers; only a delicate pair of favoris. By the way, I'll tell you 
a good” 

Nickie turned to tell the good thing. He discovered Miss Dacre at 
the farther end of the farther room, quietly turning over some music. 
May watched him narrowly ; she saw him rise, go to the table where 
his hat lay, take it up (how delightful! she determined to give him a 
smile as he bade her good evening,) he approached her, and took a seat 
beside her. May could have wept for vexation. ‘“ Mr. Nixon, do you 
intend to stay to tea?” ‘ Thank you, I will with pleasure.” She rang 
the bell. “Tea, Mirabeau, as quick as possible,” and then sotto voce : 
“ Do you see the gentleman near the piano? When he rings at the door 
I am not at home.” Mirabeau laid his fore-finger on the side of his 
nose, and soon served up the tea and the lamps. During tea Nickie 
doled out his opinion on the comparative merits of souchong, pouchong, 
bohea, and gunpowder; told (for Nickie had travelled,) that princess 
Esterhazy took no tea, for fear of her complexion ; lady Caroline Lamb 
no cream, and Agar Ellis no sugar; that Louis Philippe used the com- 
mon, and not the Sevres china; and when he had finished, he found that 
he had been telling the finale to Mirabeau and the tea-pot. Mr. Dacre 
had retired to his American, Mrs. D. to her Tillotson; May was again 
in the window, looking at the moon; Nickie followed, and smiled ; 
May crossed to the piano ; Nickie followed; and then to the sofa; still 
Nickie followed, as constant as the shadow to the substance. May 
sighed in despair, and here, placing herself at bay, determined to sit it 
out. Supper was announced. ‘I wish no supper,” said May, with a 
firmness worthy of Joan d’Arc. She then stopped the oil in the lamps, 
and poked the last coal out of the grate. Still Nickie stirred not. The 
little marble naiad in the corner yawned; and the doughty old ancestor 
in the picture frame unbuttoned the corner button of his vest. After a 
long, long pause, when the last stream of smoke was loitering up the 
chimney, and a blue tinge hung upon the lamp, Nickie, with a sweet 
smile and steady voice, gave out the discourse, of which the following 
is the skeleton. ‘ Long seen and admired heart—pain—pride— 
coach—ardent flame—horses—pin-money—torn to Europe—worth—ad- 
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miration—servant—mirrors—Venus di Medicis—hand and heart—foot 
—knee—unworthy servant—fortune—down—till death—Mrs. Nixon.” 
May, with her arms quietly folded, looked as many daggers as she could. 
Nickie was on his knee. The last audible words of the confab were, 
“ Mirabeau, show out Mr. Nixon.” Nickie smiled as he descended 
into Park Place. “It cannot be,” thought he, “ that Miss Dacre dis- 
hikes me; no, no; she only prefers somebody else. I'll call again to- 
morrow, she may think differently then.” 

** May, my dear,” said Mrs. Dacre as May entered the tea-room, 
“wont you have supper?” ‘ No, I thank you,” said she, “ I havé sup- 
ped full of horrors ; [have just had an offer from Nickie Nixon.” The 
tea-room resounded with laughter; even the decorous Mirabeau had to 
screw in his lips. 

“ Geoffrey, Mrs. Zephyr gives a ball to-night, and Miss Dacre one 
to-morrow night. Have there been any cards or notes left for me?” 
“No, sir,” said Geoffrey, with a sly leer, “ there has not been a note or 
card here for the last six weeks.” ‘How very strange! Their ser- 
vants are very careless. I must of course have been invited,” said 
Nickie, looking at his large hand and the seal-ring, where a cat’s paw, 
with the motto “ noli me tangere” was cut in red cornelian. - “ I am go- 
ing to Manuel’s ; order the coach at ten.” Nickie went to both balls! 

The next summer Nickie stayed a month at Saratoga. I there hap- 
pened to sit near him at breakfast; and he sent me his wine daily at 
dinner. He tried to ingratiate himself with both the houses of York and 
Lancaster. But the red rose knew him of old, and the white had had 
a tete-a-tete with Mrs. Zephyr. So Nickie strolled up and down the 
room with his hands behind him. 

I missed Nickie for nearly a fortnight, and thought he had returned 
to New-York. He had appeared more pallid and wrinkled than ever 
when I last saw him. One night, about one, I was awaked by his ser- 
vant Geoffrey, who came to me to tell me that he was afraid Mr. Nixon 
was dying; he had been sent for me.” I hastened to him, and found 
Nickie bolstered up in the bed, and the physician in attendance. There 
was no doubt that Nickie was at his last prayers ; I knew it by the nod 
of the doctor as I entered the room. ‘I am happy you have come,” 
said he faintly, “I have sent for Mr. Lightcue, but he is in the billiard- 
room, and has just got a spot-ball, he can’t come. I sent for Gray- 
mane, but he is going to ride early in the morning, and can’t be dis- 
turbed; Winely has drunk too much champagne, Witwant is writing an 
epigram for Mrs. Zephyr; they can’t come. Poor fellows, how af- 
flicted will they be at my loss! I wish my effects to be sent to Boston, 
to my uncle Worst Nixon, who has my papers. Let me be buried there 
in the family vault, and—and—(here he put his mouth close to my ear) 
don’t let my age be put in the papers.” Nickie’s face settled into a smile, 

immer than ever, about an hour after he died. 

Peace to thy ashes, Nickie! He lies by the side of his mother in 
the aforesaid granite cemetery; and itis said that the leaves of the wil- 
low which grows over the tomb, purse up their edges into a kind of smile 
before they drop from the tree. 
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A Pencil Sketch of Mitss Deslte. 


Wrap heaven that the fair original of this engraving may not 
complain of us for giving a fancy sketch instead of a pencil one 
of her face and form! We have sad misgivings that it does no- 
thing like justice to them, although a friend to whom we sub- 
mitted it for his opinion, who had once seen the lady, assured 
us with a significant emphasis, “that it was a likeness.” He 
added, however, “for you know all women must have some 
points of resemblance.” Equivocal as this encomium certainly 
was, we determined not to lose our sketch ; inasmuch as we 
were assured by our aforesaid friend that “no sketch could do 


justice to her lovely and spirited countenance ; that her eyes are 


at once soft and brilliant ; that her features exhibit a mixture of 
playful and thoughtful expression, which is altogether the most 
piquant he has ever beheld; that she has beauty enough to win 
admiration, had she no pretensions to the wit and fancy which 
sparkle in all her productions ; and talent to command the uni- 
versal homage of our sex, if she possessed not a tithe of her 
beauty.” 

We will not, therefore, apologize that it is not beautiful ; we 
will not beg the fair subject’s forgiveness that it has not “ bodied 
forth” the fine regularity of her countenance, or the faultless 
symmetry of her form. No, we will not commit so great a lap- 
sus. It were needless. Our artist has touched off the unas- 
suming goodness of her heart, the quiet excellence of her cha- 
racter, the happy attributes of her tastes. How much more cap- 
tivating does the Augusta Norton of America appear in the ele- 
gant morning dress,—returned from the walk, in which she has 
made happy her little protege,—turning over the productions of 
that graceful pencil which has delighted the amateurs of Eng- 
land with the charmed truth of its delineations,—looking so femi- 
nine, so domestic, yet so lady-like,—than she would have seemed 
had she been drawn with pen in hand and book on table, or even 
with roses in her hair and lace on her robe, figuring in those 
brilliant assemblies where she shines the brightest and the best. 
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She looks just as we would wish, neither a la pas bleu nor a la 
mode. Like the brother of C. R. Leslie, R. A.—like the author 
of * Pencil Sketches.” 


And by the way, here we must say that if we owe an apology 





to the fair authoress for the liberty our sketch may have taken 
with her features, we owe one still more humble for not having 
ere this presented her own “ Pencil Sketches” to the notice of 
our readers. That is a task which we promise ourselves the 
pleasure of performing in our next number. In the mean time 
we shall only say, that with all our respect and admiration for the 
talents of her gifted brother, we feel convinced his canvass ne- 
ver presented us portraits more true to life and nature than those 
which Miss Leslie has given us under the unpretending title of 
* Pencil Sketches.” 

What care we that reviewers have raised their little outcry of 
censure, because her pencil has been boldly free as well as beau- 
tifully true? What work of real merit has ever yet gone forth 
into the world, that has not been decried by the ungentle craft 1 
What avails it that the Mesdames Washington Potts’ of Society, 
should be a little ruffled at recognizing a portraiture so admirably 
correct? All the Misses Vanlears in America may make them- 
selves as ridiculous as they please, that they have found them- 
selves delineated in a manner so powerfully graphic;—a still 
smaller part may endeavour to make their objections pungent, 
by calling up the misty spirit of national pride to rebuke our 
accomplished herome as un-American in her taste and anti-na- 
tional in her habits. It wont, however, all do. Venus was not 
less admired in the Olympic circles because her slippers creaked ; 
and the truest, the most accurate, the most spirited, the most en- 
tertaining “ Sketches,’ which have issued from the American 
press since the days of the celebrated Geoffrey Crayon to the pre- 
sent time, will go on in the meed of popularity, uninfluenced and 
unaided by any such causes; and Miss Leslie’s name will soon 
be recognized as the brightest of our fair authors, 
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LITERARY AND CRITICAL NOTICES 
OF NEW WORKS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


Tue Lire or Friepricn Scnitier, comprehending an examination of his works. 
Boston; Park Benjamin and Carter, Hendee & Co. 


The American literati are not less indebted to Mr. Benjamin for his spirited 
purpose of furnishing them with a series of works of the highest literary character, 
than for his happy selection of Schiller’s biography as the commencing volume 
of the series, and the beautiful ferm in which he has dressed it for their libraries. 
The selection does much credit to his judgment; and we hail this volume with 
pleasure, not alone for its individual excellence, but also that it omens happily of 
what we are in future to expect, Mr. Benjamin in his preface mentions that the 
series is to include History, Biography, and Romance, with translations and origi- 
nal works. He proposes to engage the talents of learned and popular authors, te 
whom he holds out inducements creditable alike to his generosity and good sense. 

The present volume is, (strange to say,) the first edition of Schiller’s life ever 
published in America. While Europe resounded with the fame of the great dra- 
matist and historian, the echo that America gave back was but a faint acknow- 
ledgment of his title to commanding interest; indeed, while the extraordinary and 
intense power of his writings was electrifying almost all classes in his own country, 
here they were almost wholly unknown, and the character of the author was only 
estimated by report. The cause is evident: Americans were so exclusively devot- 
ed to literature immediately English, that they not only cared little for the trea- 
sures which the genius of other nations might afford them, but they were in a great 
measure ignorant of and slow to acknowledge the very abilities that existed among 
themselves. Now, however, things are altered. Our scholars have become inti- 
mate with the national literature of other lands; and our literary society, taking 
the tone from its leaders, appreciate and admire, to the full extent of their excellence, 
the standard works of genius in every modern language. 

The literature of Germany, among these, is a subject of the intensest import- 
ance which an American could study. Independent of the unexampled treasures 
of intellect which it contains, it has for him a deeper interest than any other, from 
the circumstance of its recent origin; and, looking at the comparatively small ex- 
tent of the empire of mind in his own country, he will find both courage and 
hope in the reflection that fifty years ago, Germany, now so distinguished, had no 
literature of her own. In the time of Frederick the Great the language was 
deemed barbarous ; and at a period but a little more remote, it was spoken by few 
except the peasantry ; yet in literature, Germany now ranks foremost among Eu- 
ropean nations. In that short time her language has acquired a permanence and 
an ascendency it will probably retain for ages, and has been used as the medium 
of giving to the world richer treasures of thought, and genius, and research, than 
any other modern tongue whatever in the same space of time. 

Schiller had the fate of being among the first of those brilliant spirits who call- 
ed the literature of their country to its destiny of glory ; and his works have tend- 
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ed more, with, perhaps, the exception of Goethe, to give it that wide celebrity in 
other countries, and that universal attraction which it has attained. In the 
volume before us, there is an account of his life, genius, and writings; one of the 
ablest and clearest that has ever been written of an Author. In the events of a 
secluded sa’vans life, there is generally little of mere abstract interest ; but there 
is much which a philosophical historian would turn to profound account as influ- 
encing the genius which enchants us. Into such hands has Schiller’s memoirs 
fallen in the present volume. A more beautifully perfect specimen of literary 
biography we have never read. The author has imbued himself with the intellect 
and with the turn of thought of his subject. He hasaclear, correct, discriminat- 
ing power in analyzing the works which he describes; a purity of style in his 
own language, and a critical knowledge of that from which he translates, which 
have been all used with commanding ability in illustrating Schiller’s life. 

The criticisms introduced upon the different works of the German dramatist, 
might be marked as among the most masterly specimens of that species of writing 
in the language ; that blind enthusiasm so fatal to judgment, which is characteris- 
tic of biographers, never for a moment warps his taste or influences his opinions ; 
and with an appreciation of genius which will not allow its smallest gem to pass 
unnoticed, he comments upon its errors and extravagancies in a spirit of far- 
reaching judgment, which carries conviction in its train. 

The translations introduced as specimens of Schiller’s style are spirited and 
noble renderings of an author’s meaning into another tongue. His intimate ac- 
quaintance with his author, and his accurate knowledge of his language, directed 
by a fine controlling taste, have been so admirably used that they render the ver- 
sion which he has given among the finest specimens of the kind in the English lan- 
guage. 

The work has been carefully edited for the American press by an accurate 
German scholar, who, however, guided only by his knowledge of the mere pro- 
perties of language, and neglecting that animus which should be the actuating 
principle in all such cases, has been injudicious enough to attempt correcting the 
author ; and has in many places disfigured the noble version of the English edition 
by the substitution of his own cold literal formalities. This isa practice to which 
we are decidedly opposed, and the precedent ought by all means to be discoun- 
tenanced. If the sacredness of prescriptive right which an author possesses in 
the creation of his own mind, is to be thus indiscriminately violated, where is it 
to end? In the hands of the ignorant or the unskillful, to what consequences 
might it not lead? If an editor has a correction to make, let him do it in a note 
or in the margin, and he Serves the public, his author, and himself. But to alter 
the text is arash and dangerous power; one which his office gives him no autho- 
rity to wield ; and which, besides, as in the present case, and in nine others out 
of ten, is generally exercised for the worse. 

This single fault, however, is not sufficient to prevent on our part the return of 
our warm thanks for this most valuable work. The project of the publisher is a 
credit to himself, and will redound so decidedly to the advantage of the country, 
that it cannot fail to meet with unqualified success. The mechanical execution 
of the work is worthy of the reputation of Boston, and the accompanying engra- 
ving very creditable, 
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ENGLAND anp America, a comparison of the social and political state of both 
nations. New-York ; Harper & Brothers. 


This elaborate work, which has already excited considerable attention in Eng- 
land, and is also likely to create a sensation here, is the production of one of that 
school of political economists who deem their creed to contain a remedy for every 
human evil and for every imperfection of society. He seems in the outset to 
have undertaken to investigate his subject under the influence of a lofty philoso- 
phy, which could discriminate worthily between the paltriness of a social pecu- 
liarity and the grandeur of a national attribute; but we proceed not far before 
we ascertain that he is unactuated by a single principle which should have guided 
him in such a course. Some witlings have attributed the book to Bulwer, and 
others to a higher name, and we therefore took it up with no small degree of expec- 
tation ; but ere we had finished it, we had satisfied ourselves that it is the produc- 
tion of one of the many clever and nameless men who are kept in the employ- 
ment of the speculators of London, and who have a ready and a specious pen for 
any subject which the interest of their patrons may require. Such a one is doubt- 
less the author of England and America ; and who, altered according to the cha- 
racter of the age, is as doubtless one of the legitimate successors of the ingenious 
scribes who, in the days of Pope, used to concoct travels to all parts of the world 
without having been ever out of the sound of Bow bells. Our author has at- 
tempted to strike the balance between the fiery energy of unwasted strength in 
America, and the gaunt misery of irremediable poverty in England. His having 
never been in this country forms a small objection to his capability for the task ; 
and he has philosophized and moralized over near four hundred pages to prove 
that the United States never can become happy or great, until she has paid for 
the transportation of all the paupers of England to her shores. 

This book will not make the impression its author, and those eonnected with 
him, hoped for. The boldness of its views, the captivating speciousness of its 
apparent object, and we may perhaps add the ability of its execution, will cause 
it to be talked about ; but when men find they have been deceived, they will lay it 
down again without regret and but littie disappointment ; for they will be con- 
scious that the high and noble reach of a philosophical analysis of the two coun- 
tries, in their‘ moral and social and political relations, was as much beyond the 
scope of such a writer, as it would be above the interested objects which he has had 
in view. 

That great desideratum for both countries remains yet to be supplied ; but as 
the altar is holy, so the priest who will minister at it must likewise be immaculate. 


—_—_—_—_— 


Tue Starr-Orricer, or THE Sotprer or Fortune; a tale of real life, by Oliver 
Moore. 2 vols. 12mo. Philadelphia ; E. L. Carey & A. Hart, 


‘Why Mr. Moore has chosen to describe his adventures under the title of a 
work of fiction, we know not. At all events he has suffered by the disguise, 
Had we read this book as the Narrative of the Services of Captain Oliver Moore 
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Regt., while we would have wondered what he had writ- 
ten it for, we would have pronounced it one of the best books of the kind either 
Paternoster Row or the army had ever produced. As it is, with all the disadvan- 


of his Majesty’s 


tage of bringing the realities of life in competition for our entertainment with 
the fairy creations of imagination, this work is one of the most readable, even 
one of the most interesting, which has come for a long time before our notice. 
There is no pretension ; and though he tells the tale himself, there is no egotism. 
There are no claptraps for the attention—no hairbreadth ’scapes, no perilous ad- 
ventures to interest us; yet his easy pleasant rambling style seduces us to follow 
him unfatigued, and even pleased, through all the changing scenes in which he 
figures. His style of narrative is not so much distinguished for the presence of 
merit as for the absence of fault. Numberless persons and things are introduced 
unnecessarily into his tale, yet they never fatigue us ; we read about them, and 
forget them, and pass on to others, with as little sensation of weariness as we 
make and forget new acquaintances in life; he has the warmth of a gay and 
happy heart, with the freshness of feeling of an unconscious peet ; and his narra- 
tive, tinctured with his disposition, never tires and frequently charms us. Every 
subject he touches on he describes con amore with all the careless happy enthu- 
siasm of a soldier; and as, like all soldiers, he is sufficiently amorous in his dis- 
position, this feeling gives to his detail of many a liaison and many a scene, a 
height of colouring approaching the licentious. But if he offends us with his 
feelings towards his landlady, or the wife of one of his recruits, or the daughter of 
his host, he atones for it again in the description of such characters as O'Farrell, 
and general Mordaunt, and the piscatorial Surgeon Splint. The former alone is 
enough to redeem the volume, and his touching episode about his son cannot be 
perused without strong emotion. The general’s death, and the sickness in the 
West Indies, too, exhibit much powerful writing ; and the whole work is such as 
would make us wish most willingly to renew the author’s acquaintance. 


AvuruNGZEBE, atale of Alraschid. 2 vols. Philadelphia; Carey, Lea & Blan- 
chard. 

We began this tale with pleasure, for eastern scenery and eastern habits are 
precisely the materials for romance, affording as they do such latitude to imagi- 
nation without departing from at least the character of reality ; and, to do the au- 
thor of Aurungzebe justice (he will need all the credit we can allow him,) he fre- 
quently uses the advantage to effect. But we were disappointed, and we ac- 
knowledge the disappointment with regret, because we can perceive that the au- 
thor is a genius of no common order, and owes his ill success rather to indo- 
lence than inability. 

In particular, it is evident, that before commencing, he made no regular dispo- 
sition of his plot; but, depending on the skeleton in his mind, he proceeded 

“forthwith to embody it ; and in lieu of that unity and adaptation which should 
characterize such a work, he clothed it with deformity and spoiled it of propor- 
. tion. 

The errors of the plot, belying, as it were, the author, and subverting the in- 
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terest of the work, shut it out from possible success; but they are too many and 
too intricate for us to take the trouble of unravelling them. 

Thrice, beside, has he sinned against propriety, in making the jolly fakier a 
youth of twenty-two (thus robbing himself of his best character)—in rendering 
his heroine a deliberate perjurer; (are we to identify his morality with her’s ?) 
and finally, by forgetting, in his last scene, that Aurungzebe had some dignity to 
sustain, whereas it is utterly compromised—the emperor being haplessly domes- 
ticated in the events, disclosures, and surprises that mark the conclusion of the 
tale. 

Notwithstanding these errors, although they place the work below redemption, 
yet is there much in it tocommend. With the fashions and habits of the East he 
is as intimately conversant as a native ; his descriptions of scenery are poetical 
and vivid ; his characters are generally well sustained, and for dramatic effect he 
is in many of his scenes unsurpassed. 

The mind of the author of Aurungzebe, to fulfil its promise, requires discipline 
and experience ; we will vouch for the excellence of his next production, if he 
only abides by this lesson. The nature of fiction consists not in puzzling the mind 
with intricacies to surprise it by unravelling them, but it is in swaying the feel- 
ings by its semblance to reality, and edifying, by the character of its moral. 


Tue Dominie’s Lecacy, consisting of a series of tales illustrative of the scenery 
and manners of Scotland. Philadelphia; Carey, Lea & Blanchard. 


Much may be learned of an author from the names in which he baptizes his 
productions ; thus, when we meet with a work that bears on its cover the inex- 
pressibly magniloquent titles of “ ‘The Undone,” “ The Outcast,” “ The Merci- 
less,” ‘“ The Unforgiven,” “ et hoc genus omne,” heaven help the reviewer that 
is obliged to be at the trouble of damning it ; but, reader, depend upon our expe- 
rience for the truth, that when you meet with one which presents a name so un- 
obtrusive as “The Dominie’s Legacy,” you may expect from the contents a 
feast of no ordinary kind. 

The Dominie is strictly intimate with the romance of domestic history, and to 
that neglected sphere he has imparted an interest in his tales, which, until now, 
we were not really aware it possessed. He asks not the aid of incident to draw 
upon our feelings, but painting his scenes from that true original—real life, he in- 
terests our sympathy by the truth of his etchings. He describes the simple emo- 
tions of the heart with fine effect ; and the quiet humour, in which he often in- 
dulges, draws us unconsciously to a closer intimacy with him, and makes us 
almost esteem him as some old amusing acquaintance. His illustrations of Scot- 
tish scenery bring the landscape immediately before us. His philosophy is his 
own; and though he often indulges in moral speculation, we are never wearied by 
thetheme. ‘George Wishart” is decidedly a master-piece in its way; the “Rash 
Marriage,” “ Mary Ogilvie,” and ‘‘ Highland Officer” have equal claims to suc- 
cess. ‘“ Minister Tam,” and “‘ The Love Match” are inferior to those, though 
both are excellent ; but the latter is somewhat finical. “‘ My Married Life,” “The 
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Widow,” and “Sister Kate” rank next, but we laughed heartily through ‘“‘ Wee 
Watty,” Miss Peggy Brochie,” and “ Leeing Davie.” 

Such tales were a credit to the mind which produced them ; and we sincerely 
regret that the premature death of poor Picken has precluded the hope of amuse- 
ment we might have formed had he lived to make us the heirs of such another le- 
gacy. 





Conrrisutions ro Geoxoey, by Isaac Lea. Philadelphia; Carey, Lea & 
Blanchard. 


The lovers of natural science are greatly indebted to Mr. Lea for the industry 
and accuracy with which he has investigated the fossil remains of our recent for- 
mations. 

The most remarkable and striking fact connected with the natural history of 
the earth is, that during different epochs its surface should have been inhabited 
by totally different races of animals and plants. Scarcely any well-marked spe- 
cies of all the numerous tribes that lived and died during the formation of our 
secondary rocks are to be found in the tertiary or more recent deposits. In- 
deed, nearly all the fossils contained in the older tertiary strata are wanting in 
the more recent ; while the recent deposits are filled with other genera and species, 
a large majority of which are at present existing. We are now speaking more 
particularly of fossil shells; because of the numerous remains of Pachydermata, 
which are found in the most recent tertiary beds, there are now only four living 
representatives on the globe. Mr. Lea has directed his attention chiefly to a de- 
scription of the fossil shells of Claiborne, Alabama; but in so doing has thrown 
much light on the history of our whole Atlantic tertiary formations. He thinks 
that out of two hundred and fifiy species from Claiborne, two hundred and nine- 
teen are new ; and that among the whole of these there cannot be, with absolute 
certainty, a single species found to have its analogue in a living species. 

We have not space to notice this beautiful work more at large. Those who 
wish to learn the geology of our Atlantic coast must examine it attentively. It 
will be quite a treat to the amateurs of fossil conchology in Europe. He has 
also thrown out some highly important suggestions on the subject of Lacustrine 
formations, which we should be glad to see followed up by himself or some other 
equally competent naturalist. Mr. Lea has shown his good sense by pursuing 
that mode of explaining geological revolutions of the earth’s surface, so ably de- 
veloped in the recent work of Mr. Lyell of London; a work which has not been 
duly appreciated in this country, and which is destined to banish mysticism and 
quackery from geological science. 


Taz Union Senses or Common Scuoon Cxassics, in six progressive numbers ; 
by Oliver Angell, A. M., Preceptor of the First District School, Providence. 
Marshall, Clarke & Co., Philadelphia ; Marshall, Brown & Co., Providence, 

1833. 


Having examined the above series of reading and spelling books, we recom- 
mend them to the public as being superior to any series with which we are ac- 
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quainted, for the purposes of instruction in the art of reading and spelling. Their 
prominent characteristic is their peculiar adaptation to the purposes for which 
they were intended,—to lead the youthful mind in its growth, by regular and pro- 
gressive steps through the various stages of an enlightened education. The les- 
sons being admirably contrived to go along from what is easy to that which is 
more difficult, according to the advancement of the human mind from childhood to 
maturity. 

We are well aware of the great evils arising from the multiplicity of school 
books for which the day is so peculiarly distinguished ; but in justice to ‘ An- 
gell’s Union,’ so perfectly does it meet our approbation, we must say that we 
not only wish it in the hands of every scholar throughout the United States, but 
it gives us pleasure to lend our influence to promote its circulation. To all who 
know what a vast difference there is in the advantages offered by different school 
books, it cannot but be disquieting and discouraging to see substantial excellence 
often yielding to empty parades and professions. Mr. Angell, though a modest 
teacher of youth, as a scientific scholar will lose nothing in comparison with any 
author who has attempted to furnish books for children ; and in knowledge of the 
human mind, and in ‘tact’ for adapting exercises at once calculated to interest, 
develope, strengthen and invigorate that mind, he is not surpassed by any who 
have laboured in a similar vocation. He has followed the order of nature. He 
has pursued the same course in learning a child to read, as he would in learning 
a child to walk or to talk; and while alluring the youthful pilgrim, step by step, 
up the ascent of the ‘hill of science,’ by making the road plain and intelligible, 
he has not forgotten the mighty lever, so powerful to every age, in exerting the 
mind onward,—the love of novelty and change. In ‘ Union,’ No. 1, the child com- 
mences reading as soon as he commences putting the letters together into sylla- 
bles ; so that, instead of being ‘doomed by destiny severe,’ to study columns of 
words drawn up in ‘rank and file,’ having no idea connected with them but the 
uniform in which they are paraded, and that of the chiming of their names at ‘all 
call,’ year after year, before being permitted to read. ‘The scholar is allowed the 
relaxation of exercising himself at the same time with words that are drawn to- 
gether by sense rather than by sound, and addressed not to the eye only but to the 
mind. Nos. 2, 3, and 4, contain easy reading lessons, (accompanied with spel- 
ling lessons,) such as scholars would like to read in their leisure moments at 
home, and while so amusing as to join the attention of youth, are calculated to 
have a useful and moral tendency. No. 5 is a gradual advance from No. 4, con- 
taining reading lessons for higher classes, with a vocabulary at the end of the 
book, containing a selection of words from each section, arranged and numbered 
to correspond with the reading sections. The definitions of all the most difficult 
words being given, no recurrence to the pages of a dictionary is necessary. This 
arrangement will be found to strengthen and enlarge the youthful mind, by en- 
abling the scholar while learning to read to understand what he reads. The 
words of each section are explained in connection, therefore shades of meaning 
are elicited not contained in a common dictionary. —The common mode of learn- 
ing definitions of insulated, unconnected words in a dictionary being a mere exer- 
tion of the memory, is a dry, and tedious, and often a fruitless labour, from the 
fact that the association of ideas is not called in to aid the memory. The plan 
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of this work relieves the scholar from this difficulty, by presenting the words of a 
section in connection, and supplying a train of ideas associated with the lesson. 
Union No. 6. closes the series of reading and spelling books. It contains selec- 
tions of pieces, both in prose and verse, designed as a reading book for the higher 
classes in schools and academies, accompanied with an explanatory key, con- 
taining much useful information and a large collection of verbal distinctions with 
illustrations. The selections in this No. are drawn principally from the litera- 
ture of our own age and country, not to the exclusion, however, of all English 
pieces, over some of which time has no power. This has been done to make the 
book an acceptable offering to the American people, not so much by appealing 
to their national pride as by making it more worthy of their approbation on ac- 
count of its intrinsic merits., The miscellaneous literature of the present day, 
probably, is as well adapted to the present modes of thinking and acting, and the 
present wants of society, as was the literature of the periodical essayists and their 
contemporary poets to the age of Anne. 


Tue Avropiocrapny or Joun Gait. 2 vols. 12mo. Philadelphia; Key & 
Biddle. 


John Galt is almost the only living specimen of a genus formerly rife, and 
now nearly extinct, and which we hope will soon become wholly so. A degraded 
man of genius making a trade of his wretchedness and his mind ;—who is never 
known to the world personally except by his miseries; and whose talents, apart 
from his works, never come before the public except as the scape goat to atone 
for the annoyance of some paltry necessity. Thus we all heard, not long since, 
about some work he was preparing, for which a double share of sympathy was 
claimed, on account of poverty and mortal sickness, both said to be pressing on 
the author, The Literary Gazette rung the chime about “ poor Galt,” and the 
“last work he would probably ever write ;” he himself took dolorous leave of the 
world and of literature in his preface ; and the good-natured papers on both sides 
of the Atlantic, circulated ad nauseam some wretched verses, likewise by himself, 
containing something “‘ very touching” about “ poor and forgotten, old and lame.” 
Forth came, after all this prelude, to use a common phrase, “ one of the old sto- 
ries.” We believe it was that wretched abortion, the Stolen Child ; for who can 
mind the names of Galt’s novels? and the simple and sympathizing public 
bought, of course, as might be expected, and bought liberally ; and thus, as we 
foresaw from the first, to make the most of this favouring gale, out came nis auto- 
biography, save the mark ; and after that, in case any more of the milk of human 
kindness might be left in the cow he was draining, he collected the sweepings of 
his study in three volumes more; and the last thing we heard of him was, he 
was going, not to the tomb of the Capulets, but to Canada ; so that we may rea- 
sonably expect, in course of time, at least another volume of his autobiography, 
and some half dozen more novels, in which he can “renew his efforts to shew 
how various a field may yet be cultivated.” All this is very paltry and very 
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shabby, not to say disgusting ; but it is nothing to the egotism,—the meanness, 
the presumption, he displays in every page of his autobiography. We might 
ask, what has ever he done to entitle him to foist so many pagesof self—self— 
self—upon the world? It had got enough of that already in his former works, for 
no writer of the age has so constantly dragged his own personal characteristics 
on the stage in every possible shape so often as “ John Galt ;” and we could read 
of no person, who, judging by his own account, we would so heartily desire to 
shove out of our road. 

We will not enter, then, upon a regular criticism of these volumes ; they are be- 
neath it. We find in them so much to offend the ordinary feelings and predilec- 
tions of human nature, as well as the customs of society ; such an everlasting 
prolongation of a very worthless subject ; such an offensive littleness and selfish- 
ness, and meanness, and disfigured with so much affectation of style and need- 
less elaboration, that we could not enter upon the task without mingling too 
largely with the very traits and characteristics we detest. The fact of an in- 
dividual moving in a very narrow sphere, with nothing to diversify the mono- 
tony of his existence but those tricks of fawning subserviency on the one hand 
and overweening presumption on the other, which are unpractised by, and unmet 
with, in men of common elevation of feeling; whose only claim to distinction 
arises from having written some books which subserved their purpose of imme- 
diate emolument, and certainly attained their utmost hope of destiny in having 
possibly amused a portion of those readers who pounce on every thing new as a 
saviour from their idleness. That such a person should conceive himself entitled 
to publish to mankind the ins and outs of his career, is in itself an evidence either 
of weakness or of conceit, for which there is no accounting, and for which there 
can be no excuse, except in the feeling which originated it. 


TREVELYAN, by the author of a Marriage in High Life. Philadelphia; Carey, 
Lea, and, Blanchard. 


Trevelyan is a novel of great beauty and peculiar interest ; one which may be 
read with profit by every female. Its object is to depict the injurious influence 
which the vanity of personal admiration may exercise upon the character and fate 
of a lovely woman. The plot is simple, but admirably to the purpose. Theresa 
Howard, the only daughter of an officer in India, is consigned by her father on 
his death-bed to his friend and companion in arms, Colonel Trevelyan, who ac- 
cepts the charge with no other feelings than those of duty to the dead. On his 
arrival in England, at the age of thirty-four, handsome, highly gifted, and warm- 
hearted, he is surprised and enchanted to find his ward, whom he had believed an 
infant, grown up, and of extraordinary personal beauty. Thrown exclusively into 
her society in the house of a maiden sister, who had taken charge of Theresa at 
his request, he becomes fondly and devotedly attached to the fascinating girl, 
who returns his love; and the high-minded Trevelyan, guided by a sense of ho- 
nour in reference to his trust, only waits until his guardianship will expire with 
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her majority, to make the object of his soul his own. Lord Herbert Leslie, mean- 
while, staying near her retreat, accidentally hears her sing in an excursion on 
the Thames, and resolves to discover her. He succeeds, and Theresa, intoxicated 
with his unbounded admiration of her person and talents, returns the passion 
with which he is smitten, and becomes finally his wife, to the destruction of Tre- 
velyan’s hopes ; who, however, smothers his feelings, and, actuated only by her 
happiness, resigns her to his rival. They depart for the Continent, and an inter- 
val of five years takes place, during which Trevelyan becomes Earl of Launces- 
ton, and marries his cold and correct cousin, daughter of the late lord. He 
mingles actively in the pursuits of life, becomes a father and a senator, but still 
remembers Theresa with feelings he cannot conquer. He sees her one day ina 
ball-room at London. She is utterly neglected by her husband, and her conduct 
is marked by levity and an indecorous disregard of the usages of society. She 
seeks consolation in the company of a Lascelles, a young fashionable rake ; and, 
out of revenge for an intrigue of her husband’s, which she discovers, she is in- 
duced to desert her home, and fly with him. Before she has gone far, her better 
feelings return ; and, taking refuge in a small inn, she utterly refuses to proceed ; 
here, seized with illness, she sends for Trevelyan, who attends her summons, and 
watches faithfully over her until her death, which takes place from the violence 
of the fever which her varied emotions has brought on her. Before her death a 
reconciliation is effected, through Trevelyan’s means, with her husband, who, too 
late, sees the error of his conduct. As for Trevelyan, the hero of the book, he 
sees nothing else worth living for, and departs for the army in Spain, where he 
is soon after killed at the battle of Corunna. 

This imperfect sketch of the plot can give but a faint idea of the exquisite 

manner in which the mcidents and characters are developed. "Without any pre- 
tension of style, or display of powerful emotion, the author has worked up her 
materials with a skill, a delicacy, a subdued intensity of feeling, and a pervading 
truth, which is not exceeded in any novel of the day. We read, not because we 
are attracted, but because we are interested ; and we are interested not with ex- 
aggerated emotion or romantic endowments, but with the development of those 
affections and feelings which ever find their image and their echo in the heart. 
_ Trevelyan is a character not exceeded in the modern novel; his purity and 
constancy of devotion, his high mindedness, his mental sufferings, are blended 
with exquisite skill, and wins our warmest feelings of sympathy and admiration. 
His wife, too, with her chilling, cheerless, and forbidding propriety, is a fine con- 
trast; while the good and setiring Miss Trevelyan, and Theresa herself, are the 
superior creations of a superior mind. 

The novel is the production of Lady Scott, and is equally creditable to her ta- 
lents and her heart. 


¢ 


Fravx Orsy, by one of the Eleven. 2 vols. 12mo. Harper & Brothers. 


Who the Eleven are, heaven only knows; but if they are a confederacy of 
wits, and have put this forward as Number One of their contributions, we would 
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as soon wish for a renewal of the ten plagues of Egypt, as that literature should 
be visited with such a heavy calamity as the labours of the remaining decemvi- 
rate. 

We judge by Frank Orby. It has not merely one of the eleven characteristics of 
a bad novel, but it has the whole, and as many more as would form a respectable 


steck in trade for the dull for a century to come. Such being the case, the less 
farther that is said on the subject the better. 


Lives or THE Painters, by Allan Cunningham, forming volumes 65, 66 of the 
Family Library. Harper & Brothers. 


Allan Cunningham has been for many years silently but surely building up the 
foundation of a fame which will last long in the literature of his country, and a 
fame founded upon the possession of as varied talents as have been exemplified 
by any of the distinguished writers of the day. Paul Jones is a romance imbued 
with genius. It has imagination, energy, and fecling; fine situations, dramatic 
effect, and masterly power of description. The Maid of Elvar is steeped in 
beautiful poetry, it is replete with the imagery of a gracetul and cultivated fan- 
cy ; no poem in the language has passages that appeal more directly to the heart, 
and none delights us with more smooth and mellifluous versification. 

The solitary “Anniversary,” edited by him, sti'l retains the reputation of being 
the best and most splendid Annual ever published ; while many of his songs leap 
with very life and spirit. The romancer and the poet has likewise earned fame, solid 
and respectable, asa critic and a connoisseur ; his opinions on the Painters and 
Productions of the British and foreign schools show a mind accurately acquainted 
with the rules of art, and master of all the felicities of language ; and this is all inde- 
dependent of the reputation he enjoys in his own profession. But Allan Cunning- 
ham’s Lives of the British Painters do him perhaps more credit than any literary 
occupation in which he has been engaged. Though the reputation and the excel- 
lence of the British school had surpassed for the last half century that of all other 
nations, and though its eminent professors offered, in their general attainments and 
personal history, as fine topics for biography as such subjects ever presented ; yet 
no connected history of them had as yet been attempted, until the enterprise of a 
London publisher thought of embodying them in a popular form in one of the 
many periodical libraries which were started a few yearsago. Cunningham un- 
dertook the office ; and though the circumseribed nature of the plan imposed upon 
him many disadvantages, yet there is throughout evidenced, in these masterly lit- 
tle volumes, a genius for the mysteries of art, and a talent for biographical narra- 
tive, of the very highest description. Much as has been said upon painting as a 
science, and much as has been told of the men who in modern times were dis- 
tinguished as its professors, yet Cunningham has contrived to put every fact 
in a point of view which, if without novelty, is at least more eminently attrac- 
tive. His style is one of their greatest beauties. It is at once clear, forcible, 
and unornamented ; yet bears with it an air of frankness and sincerity which can- 
not fail to prove delightful. In the present volumes we have the lives of Barry, 
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SidJesbes Rey nolds, Sir T histatins Lawrence, Lis erseege, viel many yuuaes of high 
interest to art and artists, detailed in a manner that will equally interest and 
perhaps equally please the lovers of literature and the lovers of art. 

In two instances where the connection of English artists with this country has 
been mentioned, he has fallen into errors; slight, indeed, but which are worth cor- 
recting. In noticing Raeburn’s election as a member of the American Society 
of Fine Arts, he has omitted to state that he presented the Society with his ad- 
mirable portrait of Livingston ; and he has stated that Sir Thomas Lawrence, on 
being awarded a similar honor, presented the society with his celebrated full length 
likeness of Benjamin West as an election gift. Sir Thomas Lawrence was paid 
by the artist the sum of $2000 for that noble painting, which was his own price, 
and raised here by public subscription. 

These volumes would furnish a fine subject for a more extended article, and that 
we will shortly devote to the subject. This notice will for the present suffice to 
record our commendation alike of their execution and their object. 


Britor’s Tadle. 


Correspowdents have not been very liberal to us during the last 
month as compared with others of our experience. We have only re- 
ceived in the gross, eleven tales, five essays, three odes, and twenty-seven 
miscellaneous pieces of poetry. Any one who looks over our newspapers 
for a month or two past, will be at no loss to recognize the cause of 
this alarming deficiency. ‘The “ unemployed talent” of the country has 
been turned into another channel, and the genius of our contributors 
has evidently evaporated in Anti-Jackson resolutions and denunciations 
of the Bank. We entertain no fear, however, that the “new order of 
affairs” will continue to the eventual detriment of our profession. 

‘This fact and this hope leave us but little to say. We have seen 
some misconceptions and some misstatements about the editorial ma- 
nagement of our magazine, which, once for all, it may be worth while to 
correct. ‘Those who are good enough to take any interest in the ques- 
tion, are informed that since the retirement of Mr. Hoffman in March, 
1833, one individual only has had the editorial charge of the Knicker- 
bocker Magazine, under whose superintendence all the Numbers up to 
the present have been issued, with the exception of that for October, 
1833, which wasedited by Mr. Flint. During the remainder of the time that 
distinguished scholar was announced as editor of this periodical, the pre- 
carious state of his health did not permit his residing in this city: and 
his final resignation, from the same cause, made no farther derangement 
in its direction than the withdrawal of his name. 

Bearing this in mind, the subscriber is accountable for all the edtto- 
rial sins of the Knickerbocker for the last twelve months. 


SamueLt Datry LANGTREE. 
New-York, March 31st. 1834. 


Wm. Pearson, Print. 115 Fulton St. 





ADVERTISEMENT. 


Ir will be seen, by reference to the imprint of this Magazine, 
that it has passed into other hands, and will hereafter be issued 
under different auspices than heretofore. A brief outline of the 
course intended to be pursued in its future management will be 
pardoned—the more readily, it may be, that our readers are as- 
sured, we shall seldom trouble them with mere promises. The 
work is hereafter to depend, rather upon the character which it 
shall be able to acquire, than upon extraordinary announcements 
of the prospective excellence to which it is to arrive. 

No exertions will be left unemployed, to render the work ho- 
norable to American Periodical Literature, and acceptable to the 
public, whose patronage is only so far solicited, as it shall seem to 
be deserved. 

The Orternat Parers—which it is designed shall be so va- 
ried, as to form a combination of the solid and useful with the 
entertaining and the agreeable—will be from literary pens of es- 
tablished reputation, in different cities and portions of the United 
States. Acceptable Original Articles will be paid for at such 
rates as the encouragement of the enterprise shall warrant. 

In addition to the Original Papers, liberal space will be de- 
voted, under the head of Lirerary Notices, to brief and candid 
reviews of new works, of proper distinction, with such extracts 
as may be necessary to add interest, or to evince the justice of 
the accompanying criticism. A Montuty CompPenpium will 


also be given, comprising, in a succinct form, all events of im- 
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portance which may have occurred during the month, with such 
remarks, or illustrative comments, as they may demand. The 
General Intelligence of the several States—political, statistical, 
and domestic—arranged under their separate heads, will be em- 
braced in this department. Brief Osrtuary Notices of emi- 
nent persons who may have deceased during the month, will 
likewise be given. 

Tue Epitor’s Tasie will be devoted to the familiar discus- 
sion of such local or general matters, as could not, with propri- 
ety, be classed under the above-named heads. 

With this brief Programme, the KnicKERBocKER MaGaziNnE 
is submitted to a discerning and generous public, to stand or fall 
by their decision. If an earnest desire to raise up a National Pe- 
riodical which shall do honour to American Literature—if un- 
wearied industry and exertion on the part of the conductors— 
the employment in its pages of much of the best literary talent 
of the country—if neatness of execution, and early and punctual 
transmission, can secure its success, it is confidently believed 
that it will attain to general favour. 
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